chool Farm 


What are its advantages 
—and disadvantages? Do 


teachers like them? 


See page 18 


Spruce Up! 


Just information is not 


enough. You have to sell 


a desire to use it. 


See page 42 


Hormones, Bulls, and Beefsteak 


Will stilbestrol increase the edible portion of beef? . .. See page 54 


— 
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MAGAZINE 
TRAIN and ADVISE . 
earmers 
— 


Free Filmstrip and teaching aids kit on 


MARKET HOGS LAYING HENS 
SA 


Side-by-side photos Detailed closeups Outline charts 


CONTAINS: 1. run-cotor slide fim with Also included: Entry blanks for Pfizer's 3rd annual 
commentary on record. 2. Teacher’s lesson plan. orca wry wane OFFICIAL ENTRY BLANK . 
3. Student quiz sheets. 4. Master grader. @-« poe , $20,000 Livestock 


This full-color slide film, prepared in cooperation with ° 
authorities in the field and professional judges, can help - ; Judging Contest 
you teach your students fundamentals of stock judging. 
The are and outline 201 prizes for Junior Entrants 
ing out the important features to consider in judging 
market quality of hogs, egg-production capacity of hens, © $4,830 in U. S. Savings Bonds 
and milk-producing capacity of cows. ces @ 9 all-expense trips to Chicago and 
The film contains no advertising and is one you’ll want jas 1955 International Livestock Ex- 
to add to your permanent film library. It can help your ‘oo position! 
students win in the 1955 Pfizer hog, hen, and cow judging saleiainean e@ Teachers eligible for 231 big cash 
contest. Entry blanks are included which can be used as — | prizes 


a class exercise, applying the principles learned in the @ 9 free trips in adult class! 
film, or given to students to fill out at home. 


fight disease ... feed for profit MAIL COUPON NOW TO RECEIVE YOUR KIT 


Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc. 

Agricultural Film Servies, Dept. B-35 
630 Flushing Avenue 

Brooklyn 6, New York 


WITH FEEDS CONTAINING 


Terramyeim 


*at high levels 


Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc., Brooklyn 6, N. Y. 


World’s largest producer of antibiotics 
Terramycin' Brand of Oxytetracycline 


Please send me Free Livestock Judging Kit including entry 
blanks in the $20,000 Livestock Judging Contest. 


Name 


RR or Street 


City. State 

Please underline the kind of work you are doing: 

0 Vo-Ag Teacher 0 Student (0 County Agent 
(0 Club Leader Estimated Audience. 


G00D BALANCE OF BODY AND UDDER 
| 
| ©: 
5 FORELEGS STRAIGHT, 
rh 
| 3 Co! 
| re 4 
| 
¥ % 
| 
| 


needs. 


New NASCO Artificial | 
Breeding Equipment > 
. Everything yo 


free catalog showing latest equip- DAIRYMEN’S 
. FITTED KIT 

Order A50 Dairymen's Insemi- 

nation Kit, shipg. wt. 10 Ibs. only $15.40 


NASCO 
Cow Boot for 
Hoof Troubles 

Big aid to quick 
cures of hoof rot 
(Fouls). Keeps 
medication in, 
dirt and mud out. 
Just clean hoof, 
disinfect, and put 
dry bicarbonate 
of soda between 
toes and in boot. 
Useful also for sore feet due to con- 
crete floors; for transporting animals, 
etc. Give breed and approx. weight of 
cow, 


Order ©3345 Cow $5.85 


LaMOTTE SOIL TEST KITS 
HELP INCREASE YIELDS 


The most widely used LaMotte Com- 
bination Soil Testing Set is the Stand- 
ard 4-test model described here. This 
unit contains tests for pH (soil acid- 
ity), nitrate nitrogen, available phos- 
phorus, and available potash. Reagents, 
glassware and color charts for each 
test are contained in individual racks 
which may be removed from the set 
and located on the work table at the 
convenience of the operator. 


Order F117-T-1004 Price complete. .$39.85 


LaMOTTE STANDARD 
TESTER WITH CALCIUM 


Similar to above; has in addition test 
for Replaceable Calcium. All necessary 
reagents, glassware, color charts, and 
instructions. 


Order X24-T-1005 Price complete. ..$46.60 


LaMotte-Kenney Soil Reaction Set—Cov- 
ers pH range from 4.4 to 8.8. Also 
includes LaMotte Soil Handbook. 


Order F142-1001-LK Price complete. .$5.70 


For a full line of soil test kits, see 
pp. 136-140, NASCO Catalog No. 27. 


DAIRY SCALE 


Built for accurate weigh- 
ing over many years, 
Pelouze scales give you 
much for your money. 
Metal surfaces and 
working parts are spe- 
cially protected against 
rust. Needle adjustable 
to offset weight of pail. 


40 Ib. CAPACITY 
graduated in1/101b. 


Order B1-40 Pelouze 
dairy scale, each.... 
$5.49 


60 Ib. CAPACITY 
graduated in2/10lb. 


Order B2-60 Pelouze 
seale, each......$5.95 


NASCO Proudly Presents 
Revolutionary New Garver 
Super Series Babcock Testers 


Scientifically designed by Garver electronics 
engineers, the “Super” series represents the 
ultimate in Babcock testers. Garver “Supers” 
have everything, and they duplicate or exceed 
the performance of testers costing much, much 
more. 

Construction is heavy cast aluminum; test- 
ers are dynamically balanced for smooth oper- 
ation. They start fast but smoothly, without a 
trace of jerk to injure menisci or bottles. 

Outstanding features include: 

Variable speed control 

Dual starting speeds for light and heavy loads 

Fingertip stopping brake 

Thermostatic heat control 

Dual switches for motor and heater 

Mounted thermometer 

Pilot light that goes on whenever heater or 
motor is on 

“Visiscope”, the unique electric speed indicat- 
or, the most accurate known. 

Control units and switches are housed in 
heavy cast aluminum box atop tester lid. All 
models are wired for 110-120 volts, 60 cycles 
(other voltages and frequencies available at 
slight extra cost) and operate by a single cord. 
Hand and combination hand-electric models 
also available. Sizes from 8 to 86 bottles for 
z = 9” glassware. Each unit fully guaran- 
eed. 


MODEL SIZE GLASSWARE PRICE 
Super 556 24 Bottle 6” $158.00 
Super 66 36 Bottle 6” 159.50 
Super 549 12 Bottle 9” 167.50 
Super 659 24 Bottle 9” 169.00 
Super 699 36 Bottle 9” 170.50 


Easy Ordering! 


All those otherwise-hard-to-find specialized 
agricultural teaching supplies are right 
here in one handy place—your NASCO 
catalog! Look there or order from this ad 
before you waste time and money huntin 
all over the country for your specialize 


LARIATS 


With or Without 
Release Hondas 


fin: yacht manila 
lariat rope. 7/16” 4-strand, 
32 thread. Solid brass hon- 
d illus- 


C294 Lariat with standard 
$4.69 


C294A Lariat with V4 
release honda ............$5.49 
NASCO ROPE HALTERS 
Hand made. For training and showing. 13 feet best 
> rope, 7-foot lead, Adjustable. Easy to put on. 
ul shoul: ad halter daily. Only 


be shown. 
4 1.00 
11.64 


Standard “low-boy” 
PROJECTOR STANDS 


Low-angle projection makes class- 
room screens perform better. Stands 
are only 25%” high. All steel, will sup- 
port 150 lb. Steady support for pro- 
jectors, recorders, etc. Roomy top is 
16%” x10%”. 


” 


Organize and 
keep your filmstrips 
filed right where 
you use them—in a 
Standard filmstrip 
library! 

$31.30 Two-draw- 
er cabinet shown 
holds 90 filmstrips. 
Plans and materials 
included for organ- 
izing your filmstrip 
library. All draw- 
ers indexed for 
quick filing and 
finding. Order 90C, 
Projector stand 
with 2-drawer cab- 
inet....... $31.30 


Order 191, 
Projector Stand 
only, without 
drawers $15.60 


Order 180C, 
Projector Stand 
and 4-drawer 
cabinet (capac- 
ity 180 film- 
strips) $42.50 

$48.80 Six 
drawers give 
you room for 
270 filmstrips. 
Any drawer or 
drawers in the 2, 4, or 6-drawer cab- 
inets easily converted for 2x2 slide 
filing. Order 270C, Projector Stand 
with 6-drawer cabinet $48.80 
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Coming Events 


March 5-13—National 4-H Club 
Week. 

March 16-19—Oregon State FFA 
Convention, Central Point, Ore. 

March 22-24—Annual National Farm 
Chemurgic Council conference, Deshler- 
Hilton Hotel, Columbus, O. 

April 4-6—Third Annual Tourist and 
Resort Institute, Michigan State Col- 
lege, East Lansing, Mich. 

April 14-15—Annual Meeting of the 
National Institute of Animal Agricul- 
ture, Purdue University. 

May 15—National 4-H Sunday. 

May 25-27—American Feed Manu- 
facturers Association Convention, Mor- 
rison Hotel, Chicago. 

June 12-15—48th Annual Meeting, 
American Society of Agricultural En- 
gineers, University of Illinois, Urbana. 

June 12-15—National Plant Food In- 
stitute Convention, The Greenbrier, 
White Sulphur Springs, W. Va. 

June 12-17—Florida State FFA Con- 
vention, Princess Issena Hotel, Daytona 
Beach. 

June 15-22—National 4-H Club 
Camp, Washington, D. C. 

June 21-23—50th annual meeting, 
American Dairy Science Association, 
Michigan State College, East Lansing. 

July 3-8—93rd annual meeting, Na- 
tional Education Association, Chicago. 

July 11-15—Annual Florida State 
Teachers’ Conference, Princess Issena 
Hotel, Daytona Beach. 

July 22-26—West Virginia State 
FFA Convention, Jackson’s Mill. 

July 23-27—Convention and Trade 
Show of the National Audio-Visual As- 
sociation, Hotel Sherman, Chicago. 

July 24-28—American Association of 
Agricultural College Editors Confer- 
ence, Hotel Fontanelle, Omaha, Nebr. 

August 15-20—Centennial of Farm 
Mechanization, Michigan State College, 
East Lansing. 

September 11-14—National Associa- 
tion County Agricultural Agents’ Con- 
vention, East Lansing, Mich. 

September 12-14—Soil Conservation 
Society Convention, American Baptist 
Assembly, Green Lake, Wis. 
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This chief operator 


has a dairy herd 


Ar THE telephone office in Harvard, IIl., 
Mrs. Bernice Lordan is chief operator. At 
her home, she is a dairy farmer like so many 
of the 500 rural customers she helps serve 
during the day. Because she shares experi- 
ences with customers on the farm, she knows 
how to serve them better on her job. 


Mrs. Lordan’s telephone career began in 
1925. In 30 years, she has seen the number 
of rural customers increase twelvefold in 
Harvard. 


And she has seen rural telephone service 
grow in more than size. She has seen it 
grow in the service it offers rural folks in 
everyday chores and important emergencies. 
She has witnessed this growth from both 
ends of the line—as chief operator and co- 
proprietor with her husband of a 160-acre 
farm with a herd of Holsteins. 


Thousands of telephone men and women 
live in agricultural communities. Their 
neighborly knowledge of farm needs has 
helped us make service in Bell rural areas 
grow and improve through the years. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


— 


Debeaking Broilers Pays 


Alabama Polytechnic Institute has conducted 
field tests that show that the practice of debeaking 
day-old chicks will result in an increase in Grade 
A birds. The debeaking operation controls feather 
picking. This makes the birds more attractive at 
the market place. The tests further show that 
there is little difference in growth rate as a result 
of debeaking but there is a definite improvement 
in feed conversion. 


Treat Fence Posts for Long Life 

According to the University of Illinois, tests show the 
effectiveness of treating softwood and hardwood fence- 
posts with pentachlorphenol. Out of 150 treated soft- 
wood fence posts, not one has failed after being in the 
ground for seven and one-half years, although nine of 
them showed some decay. Treated hardwood posts 
showed 19 out of 171 with some decay. However, soft- 
wood posts take the pentachlorphenol treatment better. 
Untreated posts used in the tests failed in less than 
three years. . 


Graze Cattle and Sheep Together 


Grazing studies have been underway since 1949 
at the Sonora experiment station of Texas A & M 
College. Their tests show that cattle, sheep, and 
goats grazed together put on better gains than 
when grazed separately. Similar results were ob- 
tained under heavy, moderate, and light grazing. 
Average weight gains for both sheep and cattle 
were most when grazed together rather than alone. 


Strike Blow Against Erysipelas 

The American Foundation for Animal Health reports 
that swine erysipelas may be dealt a staggering blow 
in the near future by a one-two punch now being tested 
by the veterinary medical profession. This involves a 
two-fold vaccination program involving gilts and their 
offspring. Vaccinating gilts before breeding is said to 
give baby pigs immunity for as long as six weeks. 
Vaccination at weaning age then continues the protec- 
tion for a substantial percentage until market age. 


Calves Need Animal Fat and Protein 


When part of the protein and fat in the milk 
replacer rations came from animal sources, young 
calves grew better, according to an Iowa State Col- 
lege report. Calves receiving no fats in a purified 
ration which was complete in every other known 
factor gained practically no weight in an eight 
week period. They began to grow thin, lose hair 
and develop rough coats at age seven weeks. Re- 
sults in favor of purified animal protein as opposed 
to purified vegetable protein were similar. 
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Insecticide Kills Cattle Grub 


Entomologists of the U. S. Department of Agriculture 
are experimenting with a phosphate-type insecticidal 
spray that is lethal to the cattle grub. This is the first 
to prove as effective as the standard rotenone against 
this destructive insect parasite of cattle. In tests, USDA 
workers found that a 0.5 percent spray applied to the 
backs of nine grubby cattle killed all the grubs in less 
than a week. However, much more must be learned 
about the toxic effect of the spray and cattlemen should 
continue to depend upon rotenone. 


Fly Baits are Effective 


The development and widespread use of new 
effective insecticidal baits against flies may be the 
answer to controlling insecticide resistant flies on 
the farm, in the city, and about the home. USDA 
experimental work indicates that these baits are 
proving equally as deadly to urban-type house 
flies and blowflies. Insecticides used in the test 
baits were all organic phosphate compounds. 
Malathion, L 13/50, and a promising new material, 
chlorthion, were used in the tests. 


White Paint Helps Cool Buildings 


According to a report from Oklahoma A & M College, 
under normal conditions, painting the outer surfaces of 
concrete masonry building walls white can reduce heat 
gain due to solar irradiation almost one-half. In tests 
on Oklahoma Station dairy barns, outdoor wall surfaces 
painted with two coats of white cement paint were often 
as much as 30 degrees cooler than unpainted blocks. 


Strip Legumes in Grasslands 


USDA’s “Agricultural Research” recently carried 
a report that strip planting with legumes was a 
good method to rejuvenate seeded grasslands in 
some low-rainfall areas of the West. Wyoming 
and USDA scientists found that plowing and seed- 
ing alfalfa in 42-inch strips between strips of sod 
six to eight inches wide boosted forage yield 83 
percent. 


Antipyrine Determines Fat Content 


Antipyrine, a drug best known for its use in medicine 
to break fever and relieve pain, may well eliminate the 
need for slaughtering cattle when making fat and water 
determinations in research work. In tests recently 
conducted by the animal husbandry department at 
Cornell, measurements made by injecting antipyrine 
into the bloodstream of live animals were checked with 
chemical analysis of slaughtered animals and were found 
to be very accurate. Research workers may now meas- 
ure the fatness of young animals at the beginning and 
at the end of feeding tests.—End 


KEEP IN 

uP In 


Yes, you can pick any building job—and 
a Butler steel building will do it better than 
any other farm building. Take cattle barns. 


You name it... 


you'll do it better... 
with BUTLER 


The Butler building below, being steel, is 
fire-safe. There’s nothing to start or feed a 
fire. Nodanger from lightning. Tremendous 
strength of rigid-frame construction pro- 


tects cattle from violent winds. Straight- 


steel buildings 


crop pana Rodent- -proof Butler steel 
buildings withstand heavy grain pressures. 
Force-Aire crop drying equipment drys 
crops quickly at low cost, controls mois- 
ture, insect activity. Crops stay in top 
condition for highest prices, better feed 
and seed. And as for. . 


up sidewalls give you full use of space. 


machinery storage —equipment is fully 
protected in tough, weather-tight Butler 
buildings. Reduces maintenance. And it’s 
always ready to go. Big doors let you get 
machinery in and out fast. Post-free in- 
teriors make it easy to maneuver big 
equipment. And for a dollar-saving . . . 


utility buliding. Butler is your best ay. 


Post-free interior permits easy cleanout. 
Or take... 


In building above are garage, shop and 
machine storage. Butler buildings are easy 
to insulate and partition. Expansion is 
easy. Just move out end wall and bolt on 
new sections, with 100% salvage of the 
original materials. Low priced! 


These useful books are yours FREE...just mail coupon! 


Hay Drying 

on the farm 
Advantagesofbarn 
HAY DRYING curing, equipment 
one Te needed, and valu- 
able technical data 
ue gleaned from nu- 


merous authorities 
and Butler’s own 
research. 


Grain drying 
on the farm 
Drying grain in 
buildings with un- 
heated air; techni- 
cal guide, problems 
and solutions on 
moisture, fumiga- 
tion, etc. based on 

research. 


GRAIN DRYING 
ON - THE- FARM 


Butter Buddengs. 


force Ave Lquiement 


For prompt reply address office nearest you: 
BUTLER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
7331 East 13th City 26, 


NEW 
USES 


tor BUTLER steet 
FARM BUILDINGS 


New Uses for 
Butler steel 
farm buildings 


How Butler steel 
buildingshelpsolve 
the present need 
for more useful 
and versatile farm 
structures through- 
out the nation. 


| 
| 
| | 
| 931A Sixth A | 
1031 Avenue W, Ensley, Birmi sh ty ‘Alab 
| Dept. 31A, Richmond, California | 
! Please send me free booklets checked: | 
BUTLER MANUFACTURING COMPANY | so toy Drying O Grain Drying (CD New Uses | 
Oil Equipment Steel Buildings © Farm Equipment 
Dry Cleaners Equipment ® Special Products | | 
Factories located at Kansas City, Mo. * Minneapolis, Minn. | P.O l 
Golesburg, Ill. + Rich d, Calif. © Birmingh Ala. « Houston, Texas | | 
R. F. D. Stote. 
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Boost Research Funds 


For research in the new fiscal 
year Benson & Co. asks $9 mil- 
lion more than last year. Of 
this amount more than $5 mil- 
lion would go to state experi- 
ment stations. 


Altogether, USDA wants about $26 
million more next year for “regular” 
spending than it has in the current 
year. However, Benson says, the 
budget as a whole probably can be 
reduced somewhat through “savings” 
in price-support and loan programs. 

Two recommended Benson cuts are 
expected to be contested by Congress, 
and probably restored. One is a 
USDA suggestion that the conserva- 
tion-payment authorization be re- 
duced from $250 million to $175 mil- 
lion; the second, a cut of about $15 
million in school-lunch funds (which 
are not necessary, Benson claims, be- 
cause government surplus foods can 
be used to breach the gap). 


More County Agents? 


Almost 2,000 new county agents 
can be hired next year if USDA’s 
new budget for Extension Serv- 
ice is approved by Congress. 


Here is how it would work: 

Last year Congress gave USDA $7 
million in “new” funds for county 
agents. With this money, in the cur- 
rent fiscal year, the states are hiring 
an estimated 1,100 new county agents. 
The new budget 
for the fiscal 
year starting 
next July 1 asks 
$6 million more 
for state pay- 
ments to hire 
agents. 

The new bud- 
get, therefore, 
would carry a Ezra Benson 
total of $13 million for new county 
agents. Could such an amount be 
spent wisely for good men? Exten- 
sion officials here are answering yes 
to that one. Their estimate is based 
on facts and figures gathered from 
states in the current year. The hir- 
ing program, they claim, has gone 
well in most areas—and states are 
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By Fred Bailey 

and Jay Richter 

Agricultural Services 
(Exclusive to Better Farming Methods) 


now tooled up to expand it. Next 
step: To persuade Congress of this 
fact. 

Most farm leaders think USDA will 
get what it asks. No new money is 
being requested for extension in 
Washington. Only increase would be 
the $6 million in state payments for 
agents. If it is granted, extension 
leaders say, there will be further ex- 
pansion of the “unit” approach in 
county agent work. 

The unit plan calls for handling the 
farm “as an economic whole.” It in- 
cludes assistance not only with pro- 
duction, but with management, mar- 
keting, and family problems. 


Is Rainmaking Okay? 


What do you tell farmers who 
may ask about the value of ef- 
forts to trigger rain by cloud 
seeding? It is a tough question 
that requires an “iffy” answer. 


Latest information from scientists 
is still inconclusive. Here is what they 
think: (1) Evidence to date indicates 
rain may be increased by about 15- 
20 percent through cloud seeding, 
but only when clouds are holding 
moisture in the first place. (2) It is 
highly questionable that rain making 
will pay off in a given area at a cer- 
tain time. If rain comes after clouds 
have been seeded, who can tell how 
much may have fallen anyhow? 

It is questions like these that have 
prompted Congress to establish a new 
advisory committee on weather con- 
trol. Its job will be to report period- 
ically to Congress on the value of 
weather control attempts and re- 
search; and, finally, to recommend 
what the government should do about 
same. 

Of more practical value may be 
Weather Bureau expansion of service 
to farmers (provided the Bureau’s in- 


creased budget is approved by Con- 
gress). Plan is to issue special re- 
ports to farmers three times each 
week, and to step-up frequency of 
present forecasts, starting sometime in 
the summer. 

The Weather Bureau indicates, 
meantime, that you shouldn’t worry 
about the effects of atomic explosions 
on the weather. Researchers who 
studied the records say they have 
found no evidence that atom blasts 
influence weather conditions. 


SCD Pot Boils Again 


Despite efforts of extension 
boss, Clarence Ferguson, to 
make peace with soil conserva- 
tion district leaders and SCS 
people, there is plenty of trouble 
brewing once more between the 
two camps. 


A warning signal came in the re- 
cent speech of Waters S. Davis Jr., 
outgoing head of the National Asso- 
ciation of Soil Conservation Districts. 
“Twisting extension’s tail,” as it’s de- 
scribed in some 
quarters, is 
nothing new with 
Davis. But this 
time he tried to 
tear it off. 

Adding fire to 
the Davis fury 
(and upsetting 
other district as 
well as SCS 
leaders) are 
these recent developments: 

(1) A change in the wording of a 
USDA budget item that henceforth 
would permit up to five percent of 
county conservation payment funds to 
be transferred to “any Federal, State, 
or local public agency” for technical 
services to farmers. Such funds have 
been transferred only to SCS in the 
past. 

(2) Another budget item that would 
reduce technical-aid funds appro- 
priated to SCS itself by about $2 
million. 

(3) A new round of rumors that 
the President’s Commission on Inter- 
governmental Relations will recom- 
mend transfer of SCS technical serv- 
ices to states. 


Clarence Ferguson 
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Here’s why no other tractor works ground like a N E W 


NEW FARMALL 200... the bonus buy in 
features, pull-power and job range 
The new Farmall 200’s power-weight ratio and big- 
diameter tires provide traction to outwork other 
tractors with up to 20 per cent more rated engine 
hp! The 200 gives you an unmatched selection of 
cost-cutting McCormick equipment. 
Fast-Hitch saves valuable hook-up and 
transport time. Only Touch-Control with 
Fast-Hitch gives you absolute implement 
control. Deep disk 24 acres daily with the 

200’s Fast-Hitch tandem disk harrow! 


NEW FARMALL CUB” gives you every big-tractor feature 


The new Farmall Cub gives you the automatic hitching, 
hydraulic Touch-Control, handling ease and profit-mak- 
ing performance of its work-saving bigger brothers— 
even if you farm only a few acres. The Fast-Hitch plow, 
working seven inches deep, proves it. And the Cub plus 
its Fast-Hitch, pull-type and mounted McCormick 
equipment gives you the lowest cost, full-featured out- 
fit built. The down payment is Cub-sized, too! 


Test drive the new Farmall that fits your farm—prove 
it leads all others in performance and dollar value. Just 
back ... click .. . and go. . . with Fast-Hitch. Try 


Touch-Control—the greatest hydraulic system ever 
developed. See your IH dealer for a demonstration now. 


INTERNATIONAL 
HARVESTER 


International Harvester products pay for themselves in use— McCormick Farm 
Equipment and Farmall Tractors ... Motor Trucks... Crawler Tractors and Power 
Units ... Refrigerators and Freezers—General Office, Chicago 1, Illinois. 


with Fast-Aifch 


NEW FARMALL 100 does your tillage the easy way 
No other similar-sized tractor gives you new Farmall 
100 efficiency features. Exclusive new Farmall! Fast- 
Hitch. Exclusive Touch-Control with unequalled use- 
range. Exclusive Culti-Vision for full-cut, non-skip, 
hoe-close accuracy. Exclusive Farmall economy. The 
wide range of McCormick equipment, like the multi- 
purpose Fast-Hitch tool bar pictured, can reduce your 
investment while improving work quality. 


International Harvester Company 
P.O. Box 7333, Dept. BFM-3, Chicago 80, Ill. 

Tell me more about the far advanced features that 
make the new Farmalls leaders in every power 
class. I'm interested in: 


Farmall Cub Farmall 100 Farmall 200 


(_] Farmall 300 Farmall 400 
Name. 
Write for Address 
FREE Post Office State 
Catalog | farm acres. Principal 


My IH dealer is. 


4 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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MAKES FEEDING, 
HAULING EASIER 


$ F.O.B. 
LESS TIRES 
For filli feed bunks (either side), upright 
feeders, bins. Excellent for relay 
combine or picker sheller to bin, transporting 
grain to elevator. Le swivels 360 deg.—use 
as batch mixer. Also for bulk fertilizes—unloed 


direct into sprea 
= bushels. light weight or 


bulky f rain 1 extensions can give 
100 or = els aa % Sturdy. All steel. 
10 gauge frame, heavy gauge V bottom and sides. 


rr with rotating shield PTO shaft. Stand- 
ft. auger elevator—front mounted. Exten- 
sions can be added to any height for unloading 
bins. 15” rims. 


H Helix Corporation 1 
| Dept. 26-F, Crown Point, Indiana | 
| Please send me information on new all steel | 
| auger box. 1 
| 

| 


City State. 


Recom- 
Extension 
Services 


knapsack sprayer made. Pu jever develops 
pressure. Suamiess brass Brass vaives. 


D. B. SMITH & 
454 Main St., Utica 2, N.Y. slog \ 
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Washington News 


«+--+ wheat sampling to 
bring sanitation program. 


Quiz Benson on Prices 


You can expect Secretary 
Benson to take considerable 
punishment on Capitol Hill for 
farm prices. 

USDA figures show that farm prices 
averaged five percent less in ’54 than 
in ’53 while retail cost of food declined 
only two percent. Market charges, 
meantime, went up one percent. 

Benson insists that the farmer’s in- 
come position has been good and is 
likely to improve. Farm population 
has been going down along with total 
farm income, he says, and if you take 
into account non-farm income of 
rural families, “income of farm people 
from all sources actually increased six 
percent from 1947 to 19: 


Wheat To Be Inspected 


Extension Service has another 
big job coming up on grain sani- 
tation. 


Food & Drug Administration en- 
forcement officers already are sampl- 
ing wheat, and seizing occasional cars 
containing dirty and damaged grain. 

The sanitation program had been 
on dead center for about one and 
one-half years while a committee 
“studied” the situation. There had 
been no inspection, no seizures. How- 
ever, early in the New Year, the gov- 
ernment took action, somewhat to the 
chagrin of USDA. The announcement 
came from President Eisenhower’s 
only feminine cabinet officer, Mrs. 
Oveta Culp Hobby, head of the 
Health, Education & Welfare depart- 
ment. 

Henceforth, she directed, Food & 
Drug inspectors would sample car- 
load wheat. It will be subject to 
seizure when it is found to contain 
more than two rodent pellets per pint, 
or two percent and more insect-dam- 
aged kernels.—End 


* 


Spencer Honors 
Young Corn Growers 


Eleven young corn growers from 
Illinois, Iowa and Minnesota, received 
awards in Kansas City, Mo., recently 
for their outstanding performance in 
a three-state Efficient Corn Growing 
program. The event, conducted by 


| Spencer Chemical Company, Kansas 


City, covered corn-growing practices 
through the 1954 crop year. 
The Efficient Corn Growing pro- 


gram, which is being projected from 
three to nine states this year, is not a 
maximum yield program, Spencer 
points out. The objective is to provide 
a “learning-by-doing” activity to 
promote use of the most-up-to-date 
corn production practices. Some of 
the winners of the ’54 awards actually 
made only a 60-bushel yield, but they 
made the best use of the proven prac- 
tices and showed improvement. 


Compare Corn Plots 


To participate, an entrant had to 
set aside at least one acre for a usual 
practice plot and one for a new prac- 
tice plot. The plots were side by side 
and on as uniform a soil area as pos- 
sible. Past treatment and cropping 
history was the same for both plots. 

Participants provided the labor 
necessary to husk and weigh yield 
samples and run a moisture deter- 
mination. At least one disinterested 
party was required to witness the 
checking practices. Then each partic- 
ipant completed a detailed practice 
information sheet and harvest report, 
which were evaluated at the start. 


Consider Several Factors 


Factors used to evaluate the partic- 
ipant’s program were: Yield; man- 
agement practices followed to con- 
serve soil and water; adaptability of 
seed; adjustment of stand to fertility 
level; adequacy of fertilization pro- 
gram; practices adopted to control 
weeds, insects and diseases; profit- 
ableness of production (in terms of 
per bushel growing costs), and the 
participant’s appraisal of his program. 

A booklet, “Five Tested Steps to 
Maximum-Profit Corn,” prepared by 
Spencer as a teaching aid, was dis- 
tributed to all participants. 

The program, open to regularly- 
enrolled students of vocational agri- 
culture, provided many young corn 
growers an opportunity to improve 
their production efficiency. 


Nine States to Compete 


In the program this year, three 
winners will be selected from each 
state. In addition to Iowa, Illinois 


‘and Minnesota, the states entered in 


the program just completed, partic- 
ipants will be entered from Nebraska, 
Missouri, Indiana, Wisconsin, Tennes- 
see and South Carolina. 

Vo-ag teachers, who accompanied 
the winning students, were: Iowa— 
Charles H. Bacon, Murray; C. M. 
Ferris, Adel; Ilinois—Virgil Harbock, 
Earlville, C. N. DeHart, Greenview, 
Dwight Creach, Woodlawn; Minnesota 
—Herman Winkels, Grand Meadow, 
John Zwiebel, Owatonna; Ben Bro- 
berg, Redwood Falls; Glen Anderson, 
Winona. 


> 
ee "Choice for quality the WORLD OVER" 
SPRAYERS- 
SMITH RITESIZE SPRAYER 
= 6 
— 
2 Gai compressed air sprayer. 
Dome top welded tank. hose. 
Light and easy to use. 
E-Z soa. KNAPSACK SPRAYER 
ti | 


“But Mom! I wanta show them my calf 
that won the blue ribbon!” 


Welcome Aboard... 


Dear Mr. Schaller: 

“I appreciate the favor you have ex- 
tended in placing my name on your mail- 
ing list to receive the Better Farming 
Methods magazine. 

“I am familiar with the magazine and 
know that it will be of much assistance 
to me in my work with farm families. 

“Thank you for your consideration.”— 
Ralph E. Miller, county supervisor, King- 
wood, W. Va. 


An Appreciative Note .. . 


Dear Mr. Schaller: 

“Let me congratulate you on the caliber 
of articles and your editorials appearing 
in Better Farming Methods. 

“I appreciate receiving the compli- 
mentary copy each month. Thank you 
very much.”—Edward Gregory, county 
agent, Duncan, Okla. 


Glad to Serve You... 


“Thank you very much for your letter 
of January 25th, and for the copies of 
‘Better Farming Methods.’ 

“We have received them, and we cer- 
tainly thank you for being so kind in 
sending them to us. Anytime we can be 
of service to you, please do not hesitate 
to call on us. 

“Kindest regards.”—Paul H. Goldman, 
vice president, KNOE, Monroe, La. 


* 


Man is that unreasonable creature 
who is always looking for a home 
atmosphere in a hotel—and hotel 


service around the house. 


Trucks Have Moved Main Street 


Down On The Farm! 


Every successful farmer knows how vital the motor truck is to 
his farming operations. He uses it to move his products to market 
— and for a hundred and one other purposes. 


But his dependence on trucks goes beyond this — to the 
bigger over-the-highway vehicles that take over where he leaves 
off in the march of food and fiber to the ultimate consumer. 


It even goes beyond this — for trucks have revolutionized 
the farmer’s life as they have the city dweller’s. By making it 
possible for shopping centers to spring up in remote rural areas 
and for a much wider range of goods of higher quality to be 
more plentiful in or out of season, trucks have helped make life 
easier and more enjoyable for both the farmer and the farmer’s 
wife and family. 


Yes, trucks have moved the best of Main Street down on the 
farm — and that’s only one of a number of important ways 
they’ve served America’s vast and vital farm population. 


American Trucking Industry 


AMERICAN TRUCKING ASSOCIATIONS @ WASHINGTON 6, D.C. 


IF YOU’VE GOT IT... A TRUCK BROUGHT IT! 
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@ THE GROWING NUMBER of 

requests from farmers for as- 
sistance is a testimonial and a trib- 
ute to the county agent and exten- 
sion service. 

In contrast, in the initial years 
emphasis was directed to demon- 
strations and methods to encour- 
age participation, acceptance, and 
adoption of practices. 

Today the demand for help ex- 
ceeds the supply of services. 

Taking notice of this the Con- 
gress of the United States in 1954 
responded with a new appropria- 
tion for field personnel. 

This inaugurates an expansion in 
extension to further explore and 
develop the areas of Farm and 
Home Planning, Marketing and 
Consumer Information, and Public 
Affairs. 

Research and the Land Grant 


“On-farm teaching works both ways” 


By E. 0. Williams, president, National Ass’n County Agric. Agents 


Colleges have provided the infor- 
mation and the training. Exten- 
sion has communicated the mes- 
sage to the farmer and his family. 
Farm people, by initiative and with 
the help of all agencies designed to 
improve agriculture, have moved 
forward. 

In this list are the extension serv- 
ice, other state and federal agricul- 
tural and educational agencies and 
industrial research and informa- 
tional services. All of these, 
through the instrumentality of 
farm magazines, farm columns, 
radio, TV, group and individual 
contacts, have made farm families 
science conscious. 

Farmers and farm organizations 
are asking for more research. Some 
are making cash contributions. 
Industry is conducting its own 
and matching government funds. 
Farmers and representatives of 
farm related interests from every 
state are members of the com- 
modity advisory committees of the 


USDA Agricultural Research 
Services. Farmers have not only 
become a part of research but also 
are assisting extension by mem- 
bership in county, state, and na- 
tional advisory committees. 

Additional personnel requires 
more administration in the county 
extension offices. Courses in ad- 
ministration are appropriate in the 
Land Grant College undergraduate 
curriculum for prospective exten- 
sion workers. The same should be 
available for county agents on 
leave for advanced study and for 
summer school. 

There ‘s no substitute for the 
farm visit. On-the-farm teaching 
works both ways. The farmer and 
the county agent share in learning. 
On farms the county agent is close 
to the thinking, attitude, feelings, 
philosophy, and desires of his peo- 
ple. He is a part of the family and 
community. Added personnel will 
enable him to retain this vital re- 
lationship. 


Sy 


‘ 


@ FOR MANY YEARS it was im- 

possible for business, industry, 
farm organizations and other in- 
stitutions to make contacts with 
the teachers of agriculture because 
the teachers had no national or- 
ganization through which they 
could be reached. This state of 
affairs was detrimental to all con- 
cerned. Now with the National 
Vocational Agricultural Teachers’ 
Association, this problem has been 
solved. 

The small group of teachers of 
agriculture that met in Milwaukee, 
Wis., in December, 1948, saw the 
need for organization among their 
fellow teachers. They chartered 


“We need the support of all teachers” 


eo, By S. F. Peterson, president, National Vocational Agricultural Teachers’ Association 


the course for NVATA and nur- 
tured it through its tender years. 
They can look with pride upon 
NVATA, an organization of over 
8,000 members, that has brought 
vocational agriculture and _ the 
teachers of agriculture to its right- 
ful place of high esteem in the 
hearts and minds of the people of 
our great nation. 

To us who have been selected to 
guide our organization falls the 
responsibility of conducting the 
NVATA in such a way that it will 
make continuing growth and prog- 
ress. 

We need the support of all 
teachers and others interested in 
vocational agriculture. I strongly 
desire to see the membership of 
NVATA reach near the 10,000 
mark before the year closes. It 
takes so little time and money to 


do your part in helping an organ- 
ization that has as one of its main 
purposes the representation of the 
teachers of vocational agriculture 
on a national level. 

NVATA has been most success- 
ful in many of its undertakings for 
vocational agriculture on a na- 
tional basis. It will continue to be 
successful if it continues to receive 
the support of the teachers in the 
field. 

As we enter this new year, I 
would urge you to make your local 
program in vocational agriculture 
a little better; do more to share 
your program with the community; 
take an active part in the local 
units of your national farm organ- 
izations; and give your strongest 
support to your state and national 
associations of teachers of agri- 
culture. 
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Cover 48 sq ft with one piece of 


Alcoa’ Aluminum Roofing 


Your roof goes up faster when you use 
Alcoa’s new 48”-wide aluminum sheet. 
Gives the same coverage as two ordi- 
nary 26”-wide sheets with only half 
the handling. Comes in lengths up to 
12 ft, yet is easy to handle because it 
is light in weight (the biggest sheet 
weighs only 14 lbs). And you use only 
half as much metal for side laps. 

There are long-haul savings, too: 
corrosion resistant; no painting is 
needed. Made of exclusive new Alcoa 
alloy which gives greater holding 
power and increased corrosion resist- 
ance for longer rooflif. 
Buy from your Alcoa 
Roofing Dealer who dis- 
plays this sign. 


ALUAINU AA 


ALUMINUM COMPANY OF AMERICA 


BUILD THIS ALCOA ALUMINUM 
POLE-TYPE MACHINERY SHED 
at a 75% Savings! 


For just $1.00, you can get complete 
plans for this money-saving 35’ x 54’ 
building. Here’s space for tractors, im- 
plements, equipment, feed, fertilizer, 
workshop. YOU SAVE up to 75% due 
to low-cost, pole-type construction and 
use of Alcoa Aluminum Roofing and 
Siding. Plans, prepared for Alcoa by 
Cornell University, guide you step 


COMPLETE PLANS 


by step with drawings, photos and  onty $]00 
directions—are simple and easy to fol- 
low. Send coupon today! 
---------- ORDER PLANS FROM THIS COUPON -—————————— 


ALUMINUM COMPANY OF AMERICA, 2110-C Alcoa Bidg., Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 
Please send me plans checked below. | enclose $1.00 to cover cost of printing and mailing 


for each plan checked. 


() PB-2 Pole-type Aluminum Machinery 
Center, 35’ x 54° (as illustrated) 
) PB-1 General Purpose Pole-type 


[) PB-3 Pole-type Aluminum Southern 
4’ 


Poultry House, 40’ x 23. 
PB-4 Pole-type Aluminum Loafing Barn, 
52’ x 65’ 


NAME 


( PB-5 Pole-type Aluminum 30-cow Pen Stable 
Barn, 69’ x 91° 


PB-6 Pole-type Aluminum Northern 
Poultry House, 40’ x 130’ 

(0 PB-7 Pole-type Aluminum Warehouse or 
Agricultural Center, 56‘ x 208’ 

( PB-8 Pole-type Aluminum 70-cow Pen 
Stabling Barns (three buildings) 


ADDRESS 


CITY. 


r 
| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| Aluminum Barn, 52’ x 56’ 
| 

| 

| 

| 

| 
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How Would You Place These 
ANGUS HEIFERS? 


é 


Correct placing a 


| 
reasons on page 79. 
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ORTHOCIDE 


Charles Curtin (left), Albion, N.Y., with 
ORTHO Fieldman Andrew Stanley 


Tomatoes: yield increased 
1% tons per acre 


Controls blight & anthracnose—Charles Curtin, 
tomato and apple grower, Orleans County, 
N.Y., has used ORTHOCIDE for 2 years on 
ripe and green tomatoes for control of early 
and late blight and anthracnose. He reports 
excellent disease control and quality better 
than ever before. Estimates 11/, tons per acre 
increase in tomato yield in 54. 

Mr. Curtin says: “I also buy large quanti- 
ties of tomatoes and have noted that quality 
tomatoes come from growers who are using 
an ORTHOCIDE schedule.” 


Reports a King Farms executive: 


Effective protection for cucumbers 


Controls anthracnose, angular leaf spot, downy mildew — King Farms, Morrisville, 
Bucks County, Pa., one of the east’s largest truck garden operations, is using 
ORTHOCIDE to control disease on a variety of vegetable crops — including 
cucumbers. Despite unfavorable weather conditions, ORTHOCIDE gave cucum- 
bers excellent protection against angular leaf spot, anthracnose and downy mildew. 
“Our experience thus far indicates that 
ORTHOCIDE gives effective control of the diseases affecting our major crops. 
The use of one such versatile material, 
fungicides formerly necessary, greatly simplifies our operations.” 


rather than the half dozen different 


Luxuriant foliage in mid-October. Orrin Ens- 
field points to thick, lush foliage of ORTHO- 
CIDE-treated cherry trees. Trees in nearby 
area that were not protected with ORTHO- 
CIDE were completely defoliated in mid- 
October when this photo was taken. 


For best profit-making results 
—ORTHOCIDE should be used 
as a part of a complete 
ORTHO pest control program 


ORTHOCIDE is a top quality formulation of the 
new chemical, captan, manufactured with excep- 
tionally fine particle sizes and superior sticking 
qualities. For all the facts about a complete 
ORTHO program — call your nearest ORTHO 
Dealer or Fieldman or nearest ORTHO office. 


On all chemicals, read directions and cautions before use. 


CHERRIES 96% to 99% 
No. 1 grade or better 


Controls leaf and brown rot — Orrin and 
Edwin Ensfield, Ganges, Allegan County, 
Mich., report their cherry orchards had the 
best year ever. Some cherry orchards in same 
area, treated with other fungicides, were about 

0% defoliated at time of picking due to leaf 
spot, and about 14 of their crop was infected 
with brown rot. But the Ensfield cherries, 
protected with an ORTHOCIDE program, 
were 96-99% No. 1 grade or better. 


Cherries brought bonus 
Michigan fruit canners give a bonus of $340 
—or the value of tons of cherries — for 
every 50 tons that exceeded #1 grade. The 
Ensfields figure that their bonus paid for 
entire cost of ORTHOCIDE spray program. 


Maumee, Ohio 
Medina, N.Y. 
Linden, N. J. 
Shreveport, La. 


Remarkable disease contro! 
on fruit and vegetables 


Norris Furman, Savannah, N.Y. 


On potatoes: ORTHOCIDE controls 
early and late blight 


10% better potato yield—In '53, Norris Furman, 
Savannah, Wayne County, N.Y., tested 
ORTHOCIDE against other fungicidal sprays. 
He sprayed one block with ORTHOCIDE 50 
Wettable and treated the other blocks with 
different materials. Mr. Furman reports the 
ORTHOCIDE-treated block gave 10% better 
yield than the best of the other materials. 


Protection for seed pieces 


In °54, Mr. Furman used ORTHOCIDE 75 
Seed Protectant on all potato seed pieces. In 
past, mold would appear on from 12% to 15% 
of the cut seed pieces, resulting in weak germi- 
nation and loss of yield. In 54, there was no 
mold loss on ORTHOCIDE-treated pieces. 


Strawberries — 
price increased 50%! 


New Jersey growers have reported 
yields and selling price of ORTHO- 
CIDE-treated strawberries increased 
50% due to control of Botrytis rot 
and improved size, firmness and 
color of fruit. 


Goldsboro, N.C. 


T.M.°S REG. U.S. PAT. OFF.: ORTHO, ORTHOCIDE 


SCIENTIFIC PEST CONTROL 


CALIFORNIA SPRAY-CHEMICAL Corp. 
Home Office: Richmond, California 


Portland, Ore. 
Sacramento, Calif. 
San Jose, Calif. 
Fresno, Calif. 
Orlando, Fia. 


Whittier, Calif. 
Caldwell, idaho 
Maryland Heights, Mo. 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 
Phoenix, Arizona 
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In AN AMAZINGLY SHORT TIME the sales of 
aldrin and dieldrin have skyrocketed! There’s 
a good reason! Both of these powerful insec- 
ticides have proved to be top controls for 
many kinds of crop pests...and constant 
research keeps uncovering more and more uses 
all the time. 


Aldrin gives fast, dependable control of 
pests that infest corn, cotton, peanuts, wheat, 
barley, rye, oats and tobacco. And aldrin is 
recognized internationally as the Number 1 
hopper stopper. 

Dieldrin, aldrin’s insecticide twin, famous 
for its long residual action, gives outstanding 
control of pests that attack cotton, turf and 
lawns, vegetables, fruits, cereal and forage 


crops. And—dieldrin is tops for public health 
pests, indoors and out. 


You'll find both aldrin and dieldrin make 
up readily as dusts, wettable powders, emul- 
sible concentrates and granules... all com- 
mon formulations. 


Shell field representatives are working 
constantly with growers, county agents, ex- 
tension entomologists, and state and federal 
research workers to determine the needs of 
the growers and what type formulations best 
apply. Information of this nature is passed 
along to formulators by Shell representatives. 
Also, powerful advertising, at the right time, 
helps you make more sales right in your area. 


SHELL CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS DIVISION 
Chemical Partner of industry and Agriculture 
P. O. Box 1617, Denver 1, Colorado 


Atlanta Houston - 


New York + San Francisco 


* St. Louis + Jackson, Miss. 
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_KERN COUNTY UNION HIGH SCHOOL DISTRICT MAM 


SCHOOL FARM 


LEARN BY DOING... 
The boys get actual practice. 
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@ A SCHOOL FARM laboratory 

provides a place where learning by 
doing becomes a reality for many high 
school students enrolled in vocational 
agriculture. 

These laboratories are currently in- 
creasing in popularity and numbers as 
the enrollments, in number of non- 
farm students wanting to service agri- 
culture, are increasing. And what 
education is more vocational or longer 
remembered than the kind where stu- 
dents first read, then discuss, and the 
same week put such learning into 
practice on the school farm labora- 
tory? 


Learn by Doing 

Take pruning fruit trees, for in- 
stance. After students have read a 
chapter or two from a good book and 
then thoroughly discuss it with their 
instructor, such le becomes 
more meaningful and profitable when 
a student is actually given construc- 


tive criticism on a pruning job he is 
actually performing. 

Furthermore, in reviewing such a 
lesson on pruning weeks later, the en- 
tire class is still visualizing and talk- 
ing about the same pruning they were 
performing or observing in the same 
orchard. 


What About a Farm? 


Is a school farm necessary? 

A special school farm committee of 
the California State Department of 
Education recently summarized the 
general nature of school farms in Cal- 
ifornia. Members of this committee 
stated that while: 


“Approximately one-third of the 
high schools in California have 
some land area for the use of the 
agriculture department . . . it does 
not follow that every agriculture 
department should have a school 
farm laboratory; nor does it fol- 
low that a school cannot do an ex- 
cellent job of practical instruction 
without such a supplemental unit.” 


Howard K. Dickson has instructed 
and offered excellent leadership in 
agricultural education for some 35 
years at Bakersfield, Calif. While in 
charge here at one of the largest de- 
partments of vocational agriculture in 
the United States, Dickson referred 
to the following as a criterion for 
establishing a school farm: 


class of 8 to 10 boys and instructor 
using his dairy herd once in a 
while for class work. But when 
this same instructor brings over a 
number of sections of 15 or 20 
boys each some farmers begin to 


— 
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By Otto Mertz 
ON THE FARM ... 
i Boys establish friendships. 


wonder whether they should fur- 
nish a laboratory for the public 
school system. 

“The visiting students do not 
help raise butterfat production on 
the farm visited. The farmer may 
not care to have his individual 
cows criticized by the sons of 
neighbors. Gradually he lets the 
teacher know that he would rather 
have him put off any additional 
visits indefinitely.” 


How Big Should It Be? 


What size school farms are most 
successful? 

In 1915, while surveying how suc- 
cessful school farms are throughout 
the United States, Eugene Merritt, 
Assistant in Agricultural Education 
for the Office of Experiment Stations, 
found that: “. . . the schools with the 
small farm seem to feel that they 
could get along without the farm .. . 
the schools with the large farms 
seemed to feel that it was an advan- 
tage and that they could not carry on 
their work without it.” 

School farm laboratories in Calif- 
ornia vary in size from 180 acres at 
Bakersfield to small, intensively- 
developed, units of an acre or two in 
the Los Angeles metropolitan area. 

Both extremes in size are needed 
to serve the diversity of agriculture in 
California. 


Farm May Need Manager 


The large school farm laboratory 
generally has a full-time manager in 
charge, with some extra permanent 
workers to do the regular work when 
and as it ought to be done. 

The smaller farms are generally an 
additional responsibility of the agri- 
cultural teacher. Attention is con- 
centrated to a few animal enterprises, 
nurseries, or specialty crops. 

The large and small sized farms 
are designed for different aspects of 
agriculture, and both are serving a 
definite educational need. The Bu- 
reau of Agricultural Education, how- 
ever, reports that it is the middle- 
sized farms that are causing most of 
the problems. 

The size of the school farm labora- 
tory will depend somewhat on a num- 
ber of factors: (1) Size of an eco- 
nomically sound unit for the type of 
farming community; (2) the finances 
of the school districts; (3) the in- 
tended use of the farm; and (4) the 
location of the school and availability 
of land. 


Use Practical Buildings 


The buildings and equipment of a 
school farm should be practical and 
suited to the school farm. They 
should be suited especially to the type 
of agriculture predominating in the 


ANIMALS ARE SCHOOL OWNED... 


No need to bother farmers. 


LEADERSHIP IS NEEDED... 


The ag leader is the key. 


Relationship of School Farms to 
Home Projects 


School farms may be used to 
make home projects work better 
by: 

1. Providing fundamental train- 
ing in agricultural enterprises not 
on the boys’ home farms. 


2. Providing certain experiences 
in farming generally not included 
by many of their supervised farm- 
ing programs. 

3. Giving experiences in working 
together cooperatively in a manner 
which will promote the welfare of 
the group as well as individuals 
within the group. 


4. Demonstrating approved prac- 


tices having potential value to 
farming in the community. 


5. Teaching how to safely oper- 
ate service, and make necessary re- 
pairs on farm machinery. 


6. Making readily available to 
boys good project animals, new 
varieties of the best crop seed, and 
horticultural plants. 

7. Serving as a place where good 
quality animals, plants, and crop 
seeds may be sold at annual invita- 
tional sales. 

8. Providing a place for instruc- 
tion and experience in general farm 
management and planning. 
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district, instead of being something 
which the average and _ successful 
local farmers cannot afford or do not 
need. 

Dickson stressed this point of view 
when he wrote: 


“The erection of too expensive 
farm buildings or particularly 
showy equipment is not good judg- 
ment. The reaction of a boy and 
his father is that such buildings 
and equipment are different from 
those which they can afford and 
use, and therefore the results being 
obtained at the school farm are 
different from what can be ex- 
pected at the farm home.” 


When an occasion arises for the use 
of infrequently needed specialized 
equipment, it is generally possible to 
rent or borrow such equipment or 
have the work done by custom con- 
tract. 


Decide Farm Aim 


The selection of the facilities made 
available on the school farm is largely 
determined by the educational aims 
and purposes for which the farm is to 
be used. If dairy cows and poultry 
are to be kept, suitable buildings will 
be required; if flowers and specialty 


SEE THE DIFFERENCE ... 
A textbook only tells the difference. 


crops are produced, a greenhouse or 
slat house may be needed. 

When vocational agriculture teach- 
ers of California were asked for rec- 
ommendations concerning ways and 
means of improving the supervised 
farming programs of their students, 
the technique mentioned most fre- 
quently was that school farm labora- 
tories be established. This recom- 
mendation was named by 30 percent 
of the departments volunteering tech- 
niques. 

The answer to this teacher’s re- 
sponse would also solve the largest 
difficulty or obstacle to better farming 
programs—namely, the difficulty of 
securing the use of land for projects. 
This statement is based on replies re- 
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ceived from a questionnaire that the 
writer mailed to all departments of 
vocational agriculture in California. 

The relationship of school farms to 
home projects has a nationwide ap- 
plication as pointed out by George P. 
Deyoe, an Illinois teacher-trainer in 
vocational agriculture: “School land 
used for crop production provides 
certain experiences in this phase of 
farming. Thus, it overcomes, in part, 
the shortcomings of student super- 
vised farming programs that are lack- 
ing in farm crop activities.” 


Some Desirable Practices 


To get maximum benefits from 
school farms, here are some practices 
to observe. 

1. The public is educated and con- 
stantly kept informed regarding the 
educational purposes of the school 
farm. This message to the public 
should be based on a realistic phil- 
osophy. It should be based on a well- 
designed long range plan on the use 
of the school farm in educating future 
farmers and how such activity will 
promote and improve agriculture in 
the community. 

2. Students work only for the edu- 
cational value. Any additional labor 
needed should be paid for. 

3. The school farm is kept espe- 
cially neat and attractive at all times. 

4. All purchases are approved by 
the school administration. 


Keep Careful Records 


5. The head of the agricultural de- 
partment in charge of the school farm 
keeps a complete detailed record of 
the income, expenses, and operations 
of the school farm. Secretarial help 
should be provided. 

6. The school farm fund or account 
is audited annually by a Certified 
Public Accountant. 

7. The school farm laboratory is 
maintained for demonstrational in- 
stead of experimental purposes. 

8. Only comparatively new and im- 
proved types of farm machinery are 
kept and used on the school farm. 


Make Your Decision Carefully 


The decision regarding whether a 
school farm laboratory is a desirable 
feature, and should be established as 
an instructional device, must be made 
locally. 

Before entering into this new ad- 
venture, various units, similar to the 
one contemplated, should be visited 
and studied. Both the advantages 
and disadvantages must be listed and 
carefully considered. All plans should 
be discussed with the directors of 
vocational agriculture, local admin- 
istrators, the boys, and their parents. 
—End 


Certified Alfalfa Council 
Honors Larry Graber 


Guest of honor at a recent Certified 
Alfalfa Seed Council luncheon in Chi- 
cago was Dr. Larry Graber, agronomy 
department, University of Wisconsin. 

Graber spoke to the luncheon 
guests on the value of certified alfalfa 
seed and how it benefits a farmer. 

Until recently, Graber said, there 
had been wide differences in alfalfa 
acreages from one season to the next 
—primarily because the stands win- 
ter-killed. Today, improved winter- 
hardy varieties, such as Certified 
Vernal, Ranger, Buffalo, and Atlantic, 


Certified alfalfa seed has done much to 
stabilize this legume, which in turn has 
helped farmers. Here, Dr. Larry Graber 
points to a chart showing how these cer- 
tified varieties have helped increase and 
stabilize the alfalfa acreage in Wisconsin. 


have resulted in a much more stable 


alfalfa acreage . . . a very real con- 
tribution to grasslands agriculture. 

Total acreage of alfalfa hay in the 
U. S. has climbed steadily from 13 
million acres in 1939 to over 20 mil- 
lion acres today; yet, during the same 
15-year period, the acreage of clovers 
harvested for hay has remained at 
about the 20-21 million acre level ... 
indicating the growing acceptance of 
alfalfa as an outstanding forage crop. 

Following Dr. Graber’s remarks, 
Lloyd Arnold, Certified Alfalfa Seed 
Council, gave an interesting slide-talk 
on west coast production of certified 
alfalfa seed. He emphasized the ex- 
treme care taken to assure seed 
purity and quality throughout the 
operations. 


* 


Use Chopped Straw 


The College of Agriculture, Rutgers 
University, reports that chopped 
straw used for bedding is easier to 
handle, more absorbent, and goes 
further. 

Chopping straw does require extra 
work, but with a motor-operated 
straw chopper it takes only a few 
extra minutes a day to have the above 
named advantages. 
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The Grassland Drill 
Helps Mine the “Green Gold” 


OHN DEERE engineers have been deeply conscious of the need of farmers for special- 
ized equipment to help them realize the greatest benefits from grass. A typical result 
of their efforts is the John Deere Grassland Drill which already is giving farmers and 
ranchers everywhere greater access to this ‘‘“green gold”’ by making it possible to reseed 
and fertilize pastures and rangeland where seedbed preparation is impossible or im- 
practical. The farmer benefits through longer grass periods for his livestock, the improved 
health of his animals, and better quality animal products. Better use is made of expensive 
fertilizer, resulting in greater plant population with less seed. 


The grassland drill is one of the many John Deere machines designed to help farmers 
throughout the world to mine the wealth of ‘‘green gold.” 
DEERE 


JOHN DEERE: 
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| QUALITY FARM 


TE 


“Your CHOICE of a high-wheel New Idea side-rake and tedder, or a low-wheel model. 


‘Suspension-trussing gives lasting strength and rigidity. Reel yields at both ends. 
from tractor seat. Bearings are self-aligning. 


Control levers can be handled 


See how New Idea makes 


When properly handled, hay is made 
in the windrow. The New Idea side-rake 
and tedder is the key tool in hay making 
because it actually controls curing. 
Here’s how: 


First, the New Idea side-rake picks up 
the hay and moves it gently only a very 


HERE’S A CLOSE-UP of a New Idea wind- 
row. See how the stems are exposed 
around the outside of the windrow. You 
can’t see leaves because they’re inside, 
away from the hot, searing sun. 


leafy hay 


short distance. At the same time it 
forms a loose, fluffy windrow, with the 
tender leaves turned in and the stems 
turned out. The leaves are shaded to 
slow their curing. The tougher, juicy 
stems are exposed to the sun, to speed 
their curing. In this way both leaves and 
stems cure out evenly. Shattering and 
leaf loss is held to a minimum. 


You know that leaves contain the main 
feed value. Preserve the leaves, green, 
nourishing and unseared, and you easily 
double their feed value. The New Idea 
side-rake and tedder is ideal for this job. 


Ask For An On-Farm Trial 


To test the hay-making ability of a New 
Idea side-rake, ask your New Idea 
dealer to bring one to your farm. Have 
him show you how to adjust and operate 
it for best results. Do some raking your- 
self (and do some tedding by flipping 
the conversion lever). It’s our bet you'll 
never let that New Idea rake get off 
your farm. 


NEw A FARM EQUIPMENT CO.,  oivision AYVCO conp, 


Dept. 1478, Coldwater, Ohio 


Send for free illustrated literature: 


High-wheel side-rake and tedder 
(0 Low-wheel side-rake and tedder 
Full-trailing Mower 

i-mounted Mower 


NAME 


© Twine or Wire-Tie Baler 
All-Purpose Elevator 

‘‘New Ideas for Handling Hay”’ 

Iam a student. rm_____acres 
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Wisconsin County Agent 
Receives Service Award 


Earl E. Skaliskey, Wisconsin agri- 
cultral agent, Washington county, was 
given a surprise birthday and recog- 
nition party for his 28 years of service 
to Washington county people last fall. 

Approximately 250 of his many 
friends gathered to help celebrate the 
occasion. The program and luncheon 
were planned by the vocational agri- 
cultural teachers and their wives of 
the county; the County Superintend- 
ent of Schools; Mr. and Mrs. Robert 
Stodola; county 4-H club agent and 
Skaliskey’s secretary. 

Neal Nicholson, vocational agricul- 
tural instructor, Hartford, was the 
emcee. 

The program was patterned after 
the Ralph Edwards famous television 
show “This is Your Life”. Earl Skalis- 
key’s life was covered from the time 
he was a barefoot boy in his home 


Earl Skaliskey, right, receives a ribbon 


from Harry Sheski, Superintendent of 
Schools. This was to symbolize the many 
ribbons which County Agent Skaliskey has 
given to boys and girls who had exhibited 
at agricultural fairs during his many 
years of service. 


town of Marshall, Wis.; on through 
college at the University of Wisconsin; 
as a teacher and principal of High 
School on to the present as Washing- 
ton county’s agricultural agent. A 
resume of each of these periods was 
given by people who were closely 
associated with Earl at those times. 

The chairman of the Washington 
County Board presented Earl with a 
plaque in recognition of his service 
to the people of Washington county. 

Art Weiner, vo-ag teacher, West 
Bend, presented Skaliskey with a 
gold wrist watch for his 28 years of 
service in the fields of education and 
extension work in the county. 

The County Superintendent of 
Schools awarded Skaliskey a Grand 
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Champion ribbon. He stated that dur- 
ing the years a great number of Wash- 
ington county’s boys and girls had 


received similar ribbons from him for | 


exhibiting livestock at the county fair. 
The luncheon, birthday cake and 
contributions were provided by the 


many different organizations in the | 


county that Skaliskey had worked 
with during his 28 years in the county. 
—Neal C. Nicholson, Hartford, Wis. 


* 


USDA Needs 
Foreign Workers 


A number of specialists in certain | << 


The greatest needs are for agricul- | 


agricultural fields are needed to re- 
present the United States in technical 
assistance programs abroad. 


tural engineers who have had expe- 
rience in the development and use of 
farm machinery, irrigation, conserva- 
tion, and machinery repairs; agricul- 
tural economists with marketing, 
credit, land use and farm manage- 
ment experience; horticulturists, 
especially those with irrigation and 
citrus crop experience; animal hus- 
bandmen; agronomists; and entomol- 
ogists. 

Applicants are not required to take 
Civil Service examinations. How- 
ever, they must meet high quali- 
fication standards established for 
these positions. Candidates preferably 
should be between 35 and 60 years 
old. Salary rates range from $5907 
to $9950 a year. In addition, em- 
ployees may receive quarters and liv- 
ing allowances, and in some cases post 
differential allowances of from 10 to 
25 percent of the base salary. 

Interested persons who are qualified 
by training and a number of years of 
responsible professional experience in 


agriculture are asked to write to the | 


Office of Personnel, U. S. Department 
of Agriculture, Washington 25, D.C. 


* 


Nebraska 4-H Club Leader 


Joins National Foundation 


Wesley M. Antes, Nebraska’s state 
leader of 4-H clubs, has been named 
to the Board of Trustees of the Na- 
tional 4-H Club Foundation, accord- 
ing to Norman C. Mindrum, executive 
director. 

Antes joined the Extension Service 
in 1941 as an agricultural agent in 
Sheridan county, Nebraska. In 1944, 
he moved to Scotts Bluff county in a 
similar capacity, and in 1949 he went 
to the University of Nebraska as 
Assistant State 4-H Club Leader. He 
was named to his present position 
as State Leader of 4-H Clubs and 
YMW in April, 1951. 


This safe, sharp-shearing cutting unit 
gives the FOX amazing harvesting power 


FOX HAS ALL 3 
QUICK-CHANGE 
HARVESTING UNITS 


FOX PICK UP HARVESTER 
Will easily pick “t and load 


2 tons of hay in 12 minutes. Prac- 
tically impossible to overlood. 


FOX CORN HARVESTER 
Gets all the corn—even in muddy 

fields—choice of 14 different 
lengths of cut—from to 512". 


GET THIS FREE BOOKLET 
“NEW WAYS TO MAKE MORE 
PROFIT FROM FORAGE” 
An information-packed, 
illustrated, how-to-do-it 
Filled with practical 
of men who have found a wa 
to make the meat-making, 
grass, corn and sor crops 
poy them greater profits. 


Th 


Mm grass, corn and sorghum crops have 
the Of a doubt—the genuine worth of the 
cylindeoerpe cutting mechanism on the Fox Forage Harvester. 


@ This easy-running mechanism concentrates its ewtire action on 
a single im + yy job—that of cutting forage—and does that 
job with a ') shearing action, rather than blunt, power-wast- 
ing chopping. 


This power-saving, concentrated cutting action alone would be reason 
enough to buy py By Forage Harvester. But there are many others . 


The Fox is safest of all forage harvesters. Power for its onninaa. 
sharp-shearing action is transmitted to the knives through “break- 
pin” fi held together by mild steel machine bolts. Should stones— 
or other hard the knives, these bolts sheng 
The tough ductile bar steel knives—firmly anchored at both ends— 
stop instantly. And there is no damage to the machine ty 4 chance 
of injury to the operator. Damage, if an any, is usually confined to the 
knives, and they can usually be repaire 


The Fox is a long-lived forage harvester—its span of useful years is 
lengthened by its rigid, non-flexing frame. No matter how rough or 
uneven the ground, the cutting assembly cannot twist, weave or rack. 
Knives and cutting _— remain in perfect alignment and adjustment. 


Sharpening and adj knives is easy to do. First—they are easy to 
get at. The blower unit | is hinged to swing out—and there they are— 
no reaching or straining. Just 3 simple set screw adjustments at each 
end of the cutting bar,—on the outside of the housing where they are 

easy to get at—permit such accurate adjustment of the bar to the 
ae that they will cleanly shear a single sheet of paper 


Sharpening in the field is even easier. The Fox sharpener can be mounted 

in less than a spinute. Operation for 2 or 3 minutes restores the keen 

cuttin; ge of the — pei you can run them much longer than 
ore grin 


Your Fox Dealer has a booklet detailing more than 20 reasons for the 

Fox amazing harvesting power—reasons why forage harvesting with 

a Fox is faster, easier, less tiresome and less expensive than with any 

other forage harvester. Ask him to give you a copy. Better yet, ask 
to show you, item by item, all 20 reasons. 


Here's a real challen LOOK AT FOX FIRST BEFORE YOU BUY 
ANY FORAGE HARVESTER. Then compare any other machine with 
the Fox. We'll gladly rely on your judgement which machine will give 
you most forage harvesting satisfaction for your hard-earned dollars. 


FOX RIVER TRACTOR CO. 
The Pioneer of Modern Forage Harvesting 
2535 N. Rankin St. 
APPLETON , WISCONSIN 


POX RIVER TRACTOR CO. Dept. 2535 Appleton, Wisconsin. 

1 want fo make more profits from my forage crops. Send me your new 
book on Forage Harvesting 

Also, send detailed information on the New Fox Forage Norvester O 


State____- 
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| FOX FORAGE MASTER 
| Cuts @ full 6 ft, swath, mower S 
| bar mows, chops, loads as much 
' | grass silage in 3 rounds as you E 
| previously did in 6. 
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for better farming 


A NEW FREE-FLOWING 
FORM OF CRYSTALLINE 
AMMONIUM NITRATE 


A NEW PROCAINE PENICILLIN 
DESIGNED ESPECIALLY FOR 
HIGH-LEVEL FEEDING 


CSC PENLINE-200 is the first penicillin product 
developed especially for high-level feeding. 
Tested in the field with hundreds of thousands 
of birds. It is proved to give top protection 
against secondary invaders at lowest cost — 
can save $5 to $12 per ton of high-level feed 
over other antibiotics. 


Produced by a patented process which assures 
minimum moisture. The range of particle sizes 
assures free-flow. Stores well. Guaranteed to 
contain 33.5% Nitrogen. Available in 100 Ib. 
6-ply moisture-proof bags. 


WRITE FOR DESCRIPTIVE LEAFLETS ie 
AND TECHNICAL LITERATURE 


OTHER csc) PRODUCTS 


Agricultural Chemicals Sales Department Animal Nutrition Sales Department 
Anhydrous Ammonia + Nitrogen Solutions Riboflavin, Choline, Niacin, By2 

Ammonium Nitrate + Benzene Hexachloride Butyl Fermentation Solubles + Bacitracin & 
Dilan + Ethyl Formate + Metaldehyde Penicillin Antibiotic Feed Supplements 


COMMERCIAL SOLVENTS CORPORATION 
260 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 
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A new twist to an old practice helps... 


SOIL SAMPLE . 
A good sample is needed 


@ A METHOD, new to Iowa, of mak- 
ing soil test recommendations has 
been initiated in Washington county. 
It came at the suggestion and recom- 
mendation of the county extension 
program development committee. 

Purpose of this new approach was 
two-fold: To make soil tests less con- 
fusing and more meaningful; and to 
increase the interest in soil testing as 
a guide to fertilizer usage. 

Iowa State College maintains two 
soil testing laboratories. The one serv- 
ing eastern Iowa, including Washing- 
ton county, is located in Cedar Rapids. 
These two labs determine the soil and 
buffer pH, and the available pounds 
per acre of nitrogen, phosphoric acid, 
and potash. 

Most county extension offices in 
Iowa are set up to test soil for lime 
requirement, but haven’t invested in 
the more costly equipment required 
for accurate measurement of other 
nutrients. 


Soil Reports Come to Agent 


The normal procedure is for the 
samples to be tested at the lab. Then 
the reports, including the fertilizer 
recommendations, are mailed directly 
to the farmer. 

Under the Washington county pro- 
gram, the soil analysis reports are 


Increase Interest— 


Corner Confidence 


By Thomas A. Robb 


County Extension Director 
Washington County, Iowa 


mailed from the lab to me. After this 
information is received, a visit is 
scheduled to the farm where the 
sample originated. This enables the 
individual making the recommenda- 
tions to get additional, pertinent back- 
ground information. 

We check on erosion problems, the 
rotation, livestock program and ma- 
nure utilization, drainage, lease, 
planting rates used, past fertilizer and 
liming history, equipment and labor 
available for applying fertilizers, crop 
growth, and numerous other things 
that might affect the plant nutrient 
recommendations. 

After getting this information, the 
farmer is then given a choice of one 
of three possible rates of fertilizer 
application; namely minimum, medi- 
um, or maximum. Each rate is thor- 
oughly explained to him before he 
makes his choice. The guides for these 
different rates were developed by 
Iowa State College agronomists. 


Discuss Three Programs 


It is pointed out to the farmer that 
the minimum rate should give the 
greatest return per dollar from capital 
invested in the fertilizer and applica- 
tion costs. The net return per acre for 
the farmer, however, is limited. Most 
farmers prefer a heavier fertilizer 
rate. 

The medium rate assumes reason- 
able weather during the growing sea- 
son, average response from the fer- 
tilizer, corn stands of at least 10,000 
plants per acre, and a favorable price 
relationship of corn to nitrogen. If 
the above assumptions become re- 
alities and the farmer applies the 
kinds and amounts of fertilizers rec- 
ommended, it is pointed out to him 
that he should realize average corn 
yields of 75 bushels per acre. 


in soil testing 


This has proven to be the most pop- 
ular fertilizer rate with Washington 
county farmers. 


The maximum rate, farmers are 
told, should prove to be the most 
profitable rate—returning the maxi- 
mum net income per acre from the 
crop. Farmers are interested to learn 
that this rate probably isn’t the fer- 
tilizer rate that would give the high- 
est yields. Folks using this rate should 
have above average managerial abil- 
ity and their resources should not be 
limited. 


Corn Needs are Highest 


We point out that Iowa State Col- 
lege farm management studies show 
that the farmers with the highest in- 
comes are normally those farmers 
who do a good job on all enterprizes 
and not necessarily those who con- 
centrate on one phase of the over-all 
program. We tell farmers that it is 
doubtful if they should fertilize at the 
maximum rate if it means that they 
have to shift needed resources from 
the hog program, for example. 


Corn, not following alfalfa or 
clover, normally involves the highest 


RESULTS ARE STUDIED . 
The farmer gets individual attention. 
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DID 

YOU 
KNOW 


THE 1955 INSEMIKIT CATA- 


of Books We 
List Containing the 

‘'Know-How 
on Farmiag 


Livestock Produc- 
thon by Peters and Grum- 
mer brings the read- 
er valuable information 
on how to breed—feed— 
manage—care for—select 
—judge—and market live- 
stock successfully, Live- 
stock producers, county 
agricultural agents, Vo- | 
Ag instructors and others 
concerned with the best 
practices in animal hus- §& 
bandry will value this | 
book for its all-around 
practical information for | 

vestoc 
$6.00 


@ Efficient Farm Manage- 
ment by Hardin, King, and 
Leith deals with the major 
problems and managerial 
decisions that young farm 
Operators are called upon 
to make when entering 


gener- 
illustrated, this 
designed for use 


Classes. 512 pages...$3.75 
@ Servicing and Main- 


Sining Farm Tractors by 
and Hollenberg 


$4.50 


new ‘a expanded service. 


Now!—This fastest 

in the agricultural supply is ready 
to extend still another carviee to its cus- 
tomers by offering the finest listi 
Agricultural Books and Farm Supplies that 
fit the individual needs of = 
everywhere. 


all e-minute text 

ty in one convenient order. 

erous 12% di ded on ev 

copies 


| THE INSEMIKIT COMPANY, INC. 
| 426 HITCHCOCK ST. 
| BARABOO, wis. 

| Please send me a copy of 


| THE INSEMIKIT 1955 CATALOG 


ADDRESS 
| city 
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fertilizer cost of any crop raised dur- 
ing the rotation in this county. We 
point out that the most frequent fer- 
tilizer cost on the above crop runs 
about $8 per acre at the minimum 
rate; $12 per acre at the medium 
level, and approximately $22 per acre 
at the maximum rate. We outline the 
return per doar invested that could 
be expected at the different rates of 
fertilization. 

Other assumptions that we make at 
the maximum rate is reasonable 
weather, average response, corn 
stands of at least 14,000 plants per 
acre, and a favorable price relation- 
ship of corn to nitrogen. 

When the farmer understands these 
alternatives and decides which rate 
he wants to use throughout the rota- 
tion, the fertilizer recommendations 
for each crop are then written up on 
this farm. 


Some Farmers Confused 


A good many farmers in this county 
have had limited experience with 
commercial fertilizers. Many are con- 


| fused by fertilizer numbers. Many 


aren’t sure of the application alter- 
natives. 

How does carry-over affect future 
crops is another common question. 
The personal visit gives the farmer 
the opportunity to get answers to 
these questions and many others. 

Time is one of the critical and 
limiting things on a program of this 
type. However, with the present rate 
of testing (about 600 samples per 
year) we feel that it is time well 
spent. Numerous new contacts have 
been made and several farmers have 
become interested in the extension 
program for the first time. 

I have made recommendations on as 
many as 35 samples in one day. This 
depends of course upon driving time 
required and the number of samples 
per farm. It’s the farmer who submits 
two or three samples that slows down 
the process. 

The soil test explanation time varies 
depending on the knowledge and ex- 
perience of the farmer—not on the 
number of samples. 


Farmers Like Program 


The folks in the county who have 
had soil tested since this program 
was started in August, 1953, are en- 
thusiastic about the extra service. 
They report that through this con- 
tact they understand the principles 
of fertilization much better and have 
a clearer concept of what to expect 
from fertilizers. 

In addition to the experiment sta- 
tion research in correlating soil tests 
and fertilizer yield responses, farmers 
are interested in knowing of results 


closer to home. Consequently, con- 
siderable work is done in the county 
on fertilizer demonstrations tied in 
with soil tests. Several schools were 
established over the county to show 
farmers how to take good representa- 
tive soil samples. 

It all adds up to an increased inter- 
est in soil testing in this county. 

Farmers have more confidence in 
the soil test as a guide to fertilizer 
usage.—End 


* 


Fats Preserve Carotene? 


Alfalfa growing green in the field 
abounds in carotene. However, when 
cut and made into dry meal and 
stored, it may lose as much as 50 to 
75 percent of the carotene. It com- 
bines with oxygen and disappears. 

USDA scientists now believe that 
the loss of this important nutrient can 
be cut almost in half just by treating 
the alfalfa meal with a fat or oil. 

Oiling the dried, chopped alfalfa 
just before it is made into meal helped 
it retain nearly twice as much caro- 
tene as untreated meal, recent tests 
have shown. It also has other ad- 
vantages, such as keeping down dust 
in dehydrating plants. 

Results of another test showed that 
five percent mineral oil kept 90 per- 
cent of the carotene in alfalfa meal. 

Animal fats and vegetable oils used 
in this process are readily digested. 


* 
Weed and Grass Killer 


A non-selective weed and grass 
killer for industrial, agricultural, and 
railroad use has been announced by 


Chipman Chemical Company, Inc., 
Bound Brook, N.J. 
This new product is called 


“Cholrea,” and in contrast with most 
other weed killers, it kills all types of 
vegetation efficiently and econom- 
ically. 

Cholrea is non-poisonous and, be- 
cause of its borate content, does not 
create a fire hazard when used as 
directed. It can be applied dry or 
used as a water-mixed spray. 

Further information and literature 
may be obtained from the company. 


* 


Bees Make Clover Seed 


Honeybees placed near fields of red 
clover can help boost seed yields up to 
500 pounds per acre, according to re- 
search conducted by the University of 
Minnesota. 

Experiments have shown that 
bumblebees are more efficient pol- 
linators than honeybees, but they 
can’t be depended on because their 
populations vary from year to year. 
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The J. E. Engels Manufacturing Company, 
Mineral Point, Wis., has released a new 
model of the Tractor Safe-Te Brake. The | 
new model is custom built for the IHC 
tractors, Models 200, 300, 400, C, H, M, 
MTA, Regular and Super series. The one 
model properly fits all the listed models 
and in no way interferes with any tractor 
equipment. Installation is made in less 
than five minutes. Write the company for 
complete information. 
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——IDEAS that WORK—— 
Build This Disc Sander 


Put extra motors to work or 
work the available motors more 
and save muscle and time by mak- 
ing a simple dise sander like ours. 
This attachment fits over the 
shaft of a motor and can be read- 
ily attached or left attached. 

Use a piece of soft steel (old 
shafting is fine) and bore it 
lengthwise to fit the motor shaft. 
Drill and tap it to provide a fas- 
tening set screw. On the end weld 
a piece of one-fourth inch plate 
or heavier material so as to pro- 
vide a faceplate for the sanding 
disc. I suggest you aim for a 
three and one-half to four inch 
circle. 

After welding, put the entire 
assembly in a lathe and face the 
steel faceplate, turn it around, 
polish the entire assembly. Drill 
the faceplate end with three holes 
to mount a three-fourths inch 
plywood disc after mounting on 
the motor end. This disc should 
be the same width as your stock 
sandpaper so as to use available 
sizes. 

Get a stick of disc cement and 
apply the paper. We use a set of 
old shears to trim the paper after 
gluing to the disc. The motor is 
mounted in an old table with a 
slot for the disc to project down 


of Chi 
or 
Tom ir Osis 


The above supplement 
our widely accepted 
agricultural chemicals. 


through the table. Sanding on the DUST MIXERS: 
down side takes the dust down Tennessee’s NU-M, NU-Z, 
and allows the work to be rested NU-IRON and TRI-BASIC 


upon the table—Paul Barnhart, 
Vo-ag teacher, Shoemakersville, 
P. a. 


Do you have an idea that works? 
Better Farming Methods will pay a 
mini of for or 
teaching ues at you ve 
used in YOUR work 
with FFA, 4-H, or farmers. 


Copper Sulphate are especially 
suited to be used in preparing 
nutritional sprays and dust 
mixtures. 


TENNESSEE 


617-629 Grant Building, Atlanta, Georgia 
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Special Editions 


promote 


Special Programs 


@ WANT TO TELL the world about 
your extension program? 

Your local editor can help you. Get 
together with him and plan a special 
newspaper edition. He'll help you 
launch an extension program that 
everyone in the county will know 
about. 

Last year, Extension, SCS, and 
rural .bankers in Sauk county, Wis- 
consin, started a successful county 
green pasture program. When the 
editors of four weekly newspapers got 
interested in the program, they 
teamed up to publicize it. A special 
Green Pasture Edition served as the 
kick-off. 


Many Companies Advertise 


Machinery dealers, dairy plants, 
feed and seed companies, and many 
other businesses bought advertising. 
Every ad endorsed the green pasture 
program. Bankers, sold on the pro- 
gram, arranged for every farmer in 
the county to get a copy of the Green 
Pasture Special. 

You can use a special edition for 
many other events. Here are just a 
few: 

1. Special fair edition 

. Grassland farming Special 

. National 4-H club week 

. Centennial events 

. Plowing or corn picking contests 

. Conservation field days 

. Special expositions — corn, cot- 
ton, grain, dairy, or tobacco. 


Get Your Heads Together 


A special edition takes a good deal 
of planning. First you must get your 
editor interested. Get him out to a 
planning meeting where enthusiastic 
and influential farm leaders can sell 
him on the program. 

Remember that he is in business. 
Advertising pays for his paper and 
ink. Point out that, in most instances, 
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See your local editor. He 
can help you puta punch into 
your agricultural programs. 


By Raymond E. Polzin 
Baraboo, Wis. 


ads in a special will sell for more than 
his regular rate. Furthermore, be- 
cause of direct appeal to the adver- 
tisers, these ads are easy to sell. 


Help Your Local Editor 


Leading farm suppliers can’t afford 
to pass up a special edition, especially 
if it has wider than average circula- 
tion. 

Your editor may need some help in 
organizing the special. The agricul- 
tural journalism department of your 


LOCAL STORIES... 
They personalize the issue. 


PLAN CAREFULLY ... 
A successful edition depends on it. 


state college can give you lots of 
ideas. They may also supply special 
articles from college specialists in the 
particular field you want to cover. 
They may even do some feature ar- 
ticles on farmers in your area. 


Use Success Stories 


Local farmer success stories are the 
key to a good special edition. Local 
names and pictures are essential. 
Most county agents can supply the 
names of 20 or 30 farmers who are 
doing an outstanding job in a partic- 
ular field. The agent may want to 
write up some of these himself. Here 
is a chance to do some good extension 
work. 


All of this takes time. Work on 
the special in the newspaper shop has 
to be sandwiched in between regular 
editions. Writing, layout, ad sales, and 
printing has to be done so that it does 
not interfere with regular business. 
Your special may be 8, 12, 16, or more 
pages. The size depends on the sale 
of advertising, so be sure to have 
plenty of copy ready. 


Colored Inks Help 


There are several tricks that will 
add to the attractiveness of a special. 
Green ink is a natural for a grassland 
special. Other colors may be appro- 
priate for other occasions. Try to pro- 
duce a paper that readers will want 
to keep. Directories, maps, and ar- 
ticles of historical interest will give 
the paper souvenir value. 


Finally, time the paper so that it 
will boost your special event. Release 
date should be four or five days be- 
fore the event being promoted. Don’t 
forget to save a few copies. You'll 
have some requests for extras. 


A special edition takes a lot of time 
and work, but it can be a very effec- 
tive tool in gaining acceptance of bet- 
ter farming methods.—End 
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Do You Know All the Facts About... 


| GENERAL CHEMICAL’S 
| STA-FRESH Sodium Bisulfite 


THE BEST YET FOR KEEPING 
GRASS SILAGE FRESH, GREEN 
AND SWEET SMELLING 


“STA-FRESH” is General Chemical’s re- 
markable new Silage Grade Sodium Bisulfite 
that keeps grass silage fresh, bright green 
and sweet smelling. Now—after three years 
of excellent results in extensive tests and on- 
the-farm use, General Chemical is making 
this easy-to-use, low-cost powder available to 
dairymen and livestock raisers everywhere. 


Offers Many Advantages 
Because of the many advantages of Sodium 
Bisulfite, county agents and experiment sta- 
tions are already advising farmers to use 
“Sta-Fresh” in making silage this spring. 
When “Sta-Fresh” is used, crops can be cut 
at maturity regardless of weather. Carotene 
and sugar contents are much higher in 
bisulfite-treated silage. So are digestible dry 
matter and total digestible nutrients. Spoil- 
age is reduced and there is none of the cus- 
tomary silage “stink” to cling to clothes, 
contaminate the barn and taint the milk. 


Cattle Prefer ‘‘Sta-Fresh” Treated Silage 
Cows prefer the natural green color and fresh 
grass odor of bisulfited silage. In a typical 
free-choice feeding test, cattle ate an average 
63 pourids of bisulfite silage compared to only 


Agricultural Chemical Department 


18 pounds of ordinary, untreated silage. 


Economical—Easy-to-Use 


At rates varying from 8 to 10 pounds per ton, 
“STA-FRESH” has been used successfully 
on a variety of forage crops, including alfafa, 
brome grass, orchard grass, ladino clover, 
sweet clover, timothy, vetch, oats and corn. 
“STA-FRESH” is easy to use—the powder 
is added as the crop is blown into the silo. 


Write for Free Information Bulletin 
“STA-FRESH” insures the farmer a more 
palatable silage with higher food value .. . 
it takes less work and costs less to prepare. 
From its vantage point of over fifty years as 
a producer of Orchard Brand agricultural 
chemicals, General Chemical believes that 
“STA-FRESH” is an outstanding contribu- 
tion to the grass farm- 
ing program. 

For all the facts 
write for free illus- 
trated booklet showing 
how to make better 
silage with 
‘*STA-FRESH.”’ 


GENERAL CHEMICAL DIVISION 


ALLIED CHEMICAL & DYE CORPORATION 
40 Rector Street, New York 6, N. Y. 


Seruing Agriculture from Coast to Coast 
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PER CENT HAVING SEEDED ALFALFA BROME 


BEFORE 1942 ‘42 43 44 45 46 47 ‘48 


This graph shows the percentage of 170 
farm owners in Sauk county, Wisconsin, 
having seeded alfalfa-brome for forage by 
years, 1942-1951. Note that after the first 
10 percent, the rest come easily. 


Don’t Miss These Articles! 


This is the first of two articles 
on how farmers adopt new prac- - 
tices, and the different approaches 
needed to bring about different 
farming changes. 

Our staff feels that Better 
Farming Methods has never pub- 
lished two more informative and 
helpful articles on this subject 
than these two written by Lloyd 
Bostian. 

All agricultural leaders, recog- 
nizing the tremendous competi- 
tion for the farmer’s attention to- 
day, need to know what affects 
farming changes, how they are 
brought about, and what each 
should do to get the maximum 
results from his work. 

The second article in this series 
will follow in the April issue of 
Better Farming Methods. 
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@ WHAT MAKES A FARMER ac- 
cept or reject a new farming prac- 
tice? 

Why are some practices accepted 
within five years while others take 
25 years or more to gain acceptance? 
Does past experience offer any an- 
swers to extension workers for plan- 
ning a campaign to gain acceptance of 
a new practice? 

This article gives answers to these 
and other questions which have both- 
ered every extension worker at some 
time or another. The research on 
which the answers are based has been 
done over a period of years by a 
University of Wisconsin rural sociolo- 
gist, Eugene A. Wilkening. 


How Are Ideas Accepted? 


In gaining acceptance of a new 
practice, the county agent can make 
the best use of his time if he will look 
first to see where he fits into the over- 
all process of communication of ideas 
and information to farmers. 

First, we need to know how new 
ideas are accepted. Wilkening’s stud- 


Get Farmers to Accept 


New Farming Practices 


l. How are new ideas 
accepted? 


2. What groups influence 
farmers? 


3. What farmers change 
first? 


4. How can I be most 
effective? 


By Lloyd Bostian 


ies show there is a period of slow in- 
crease in the adoption of a new prac- 
tice, followed by a rapid increase in 
adoption until almost all potential 
adopters have tried the practice. 

For instance, during the first six 
years of hybrid corn adoption in two 
Iowa communities, only 10 percent of 
the farmers tried hybrid strains. But 
by the end of the following six year 
period, 95 percent had tried hybrid 
corn. These percentages differ with 
different practices and under different 
conditions, but acceptance tends to 
occur in this same pattern. 


It’s New vs. Old 


The rate of adoption depends upon 
the relative advantages of the new 
practice over the old method. Cost is 
a big factor where changes in equip- 
ment and total operations are con- 
cerned. The rate is also influenced by 
teaching efforts of extension agents 
and other communications reaching 
the farmer. Certain changes are more 
likely to be made after droughts, 
rains, insect or disease damage, or 
lower prices have hit the farmer. 

A North Carolina farmer remarked, 
“I wasn’t sold on terracing until I 
saw the hig gullies in my field after 
a big rain. I went right down to the 
SCS office and asked for those fellows 
to come out and lay out some ter- 
races.” 

It’s unfortunate that most farmers 
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Molybdenum fertilizers take to the air to help change barren 
slopes into productive pasturelands. Hill country often lacks 
the traces of moly that pasture legumes need to fix nitro- 
gen. Several ounces of moly an acre, topdressed on by air, 
may raise stock-carrying capacity as much as 500%. 

Moly helps farmers lime by air, too. Acid soils bind 
moly in an unavailable form. On some soils, it takes sev- 
eral tons of limestone an acre to release enough moly for 
good legume growth. A few ounces of moly can therefore 
often replace most of this lime. 

Today, “aerial tractors” take legume seed, moly, lime, 
and other fertilizers to upland range and pasture that surface 
equipment cannot reach. 

Find out whether your hill pastures need molybdenum. 
Write for our bulletin “Testing for Molybdenum 
Deficiency.” Climax Molybdenum Company, Dept. 42, 
500 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. C. 


learn why, first hand: 


This advertisement is printed in 
one shade of molybdenum or- 
A little moly in each ange, a pigment widely used 
for its striking color and good 


fon of fertilizer is coverage — ideal in paint for 
farm and field equipment. 
BIG crop insurance. 


C.imMax MOLYBDENUM 


TAKES A PLANE RIDE 
to reclaim pastures 


Aerial Topdressing of Molybdenum 


Increases Australian Pasture 


Yields 3-5 Times 


Native pastures in the Southern Tablelands 
of New South Wales are very unproductive. 
There are no legumes .. . and many areas 
carry only one-half sheep an acre. 


Liming enabled legumes to grow in these 
soils and increased the yield of forage. 
However, limestone was too expensive to 
apply in the quantities required. 


Research showed that liming these soils 
served primarily to release molybdenum 

in an available form. Pasturelands treated 
with 2 ounces of molybdic oxide an acre 
needed only 224 Ib. limestone an acre for 
good growth of clover. 


Today recommended practice on rough 
country is aerial seeding of subterranean 
chover and aerial topdressing with 224 Ib. 
limestone and 180 Ib. molybdenized super- 
phosphate an acre. Total cost is about 

$6 an acre. 


5. 


On many properties this aeria! treatment 
has raised carrying capacity from one-half 
sheep an acre to 2-3 sheep in only two 
years. The increase in cash income is 
over $20 an acre each year. 


MA 4-12 
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The new FLETCHER “UTILITY” spreading fertilizer from topdressing hopper — the first plane specifically designed for aerial topdressing 2 


How do YOU use 
Sisalkraft Paper? 


There’s a use for tough, waterproof 


= 


PER CENT 
30 


OTHER 
FARMERS 


FARM 
MAGAZINES 


RADIO 
PROGRAMS 


EXTENSION 


SERVICE & 


Sisalkraft Paper on your farm to 
— low cost protection. 
ell us how you use it. 


Your entry may win a 

supply of Sisalkraft.* 

Send entry with 

coupon below. Always keep 
a roll on hand 


Helps You Save | 


Time and Money 
Dozens of Ways. 


| 


Temporary Silos 


~ 
Sealing Silo doors 


Protecting farm ctilihios Lining poultry houses, etc. | 
At Your Lumber or Building Supply Dealer 


AMERICAN SISALKRAFT corPorATION 
Dept. BFM-3, Attieboro, Mass. 


CHECK 


My Sisalkraft Use entry attached [ | 
Please send more facts onSisalkraft C 


The wit jeder entries, and its decision 
1s > entries ome ¢ ropert 1 
Sisalkraft tion. 
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This graph shows the percentage of 170 
farm owners in Sauk county, Wisconsin, 
reporting sources for “First Knowledge” 
and “Most Information’ ’about grass silage. 


must “take a loss” before they make a 
change for the better. But such ex- 
periences do make the farmer more 
receptive to new ideas. 


What Groups Influence Farmers? 

Early adopters are influenced by 
different persons or agencies more 
than late adopters. Findings from 
both North Carolina and Iowa studies 
suggest that educational agencies, the 
mass media, and commercial dealers 
are more likely to influence the first 
farmers to adopt a new practice. Then 
these farmers who change early lead 
other farmers to start the practice. 

One farmer expressed this idea well 
when he said, “If some neighbor 
would plant something and make 
good at it, then naturally I would try 

And it takes only a small group of 
farmers in your area _ successfully 
using the new practice to start the 
ball rolling. Wilkening states: “When 
about 10 percent of the farmers in a 
locality have adopted a_ practice, 
adoption will proceed to a maximum 
without much further influence of 
outside agencies.” 

This assumes that the first 10 per- 
cent are really sold on the practice. 


Who Changes First? 

What kind of farmers make up this 
10 percent? Well, if the county agent 
knows which farmers are likely to 
change first he can do much to start 


a new practice going. 

In general, Wilkening found that 
younger farmers are the first to adopt 
changes in farming. Farmers with 
higher education and income will be 
among the first adopters. And those 
with large farms and high standards 
of living will generally be first to take 
up new ideas. Also those who partici- 
pate in farm organizations are among 
the first to change. 

But the county agent must decide 
whether these farmers who change 
first are the same farmers who in- 
fluence other farmers to make these 
changes. And the agent is in a better 
position to answer this question for 
his locality than perhaps anyone else. 

Acceptance will be most rapid if 
the first 10 percent includes farmers 
of all major status levels and in all 
localities. 


Steps for the County Agent 


In outlining a program to get new 
ideas accepted, Wilkening suggests 
three logical steps: Notification, eval- 
uation, and instruction. 

Notification is acquainting the 
farmer with the new practice and 
identifying it as something different 
from the “old.” 

Evaluation refers to the process of 
comparing the costs and returns and 
the advantages and disadvantages of 
the new practice in terms of general 
and local conditions. 

Instruction is that part of the proc- 
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ess concerned with providing the 
“how” and the “when” of putting the 
practice into effect. 


Notification 


The county agent can well use the 
media of communication to notify 
farmers of new practices and recom- 
mendations. As one former put it, “I 
hear it over the radio or see it in the 
farm paper and then go to the county 
agent.” 

Get announcements of new prac- 
tices in your local farm paper. It also 
pays to use radio and TV time to tell 
farmers in your area of new develop- 
ments in agriculture. 


Evaluation 


On the other hand, evaluation is 
more likely to come through contact 
with persons or media which present 
pros and cons for local and general 
conditions. Since farmers successful 
with the new practice are very effec- 
tive here, Wilkening advises you to 
use their experiences as a basis for 
recommending the practice. 

Get a local man in every recom- 
mendation if possible. Where possible, 
put signs along the highway showing 
where demonstrations are and where 
the new practices are being tried by 
local farmers. 


Instruction 


Instruction is best done by personal 
communication between the farmer 
and communicator. The county agent, 
soil conservationist, and vo-ag in- 
structor can do the best work here. 
The most effective instruction prob- 
ably occurs when you visit the farm, 
see the situation, and make appro- 
priate recommendations to the farm- 
er. 

Method demonstrations for groups 
of farmers are effective here. How- 
ever, you can use television demon- 
strations and illustrated circulars as 
excellent substitutes for personal 
visits. 


The Job to Be Done 


You will use your time and effort | 


to the greatest advantage if you get 
the farmers to adopt new practices 
who most influence other farmers. 
The better the job done to acquaint 
this 10 percent of the farmers with 
the new practice, the easier your job 
becomes. 

For if these early adopters are well 
instructed, their chances of success- 
fully using the new practices are 
greatly increased. And if these influ- 
ential farmers are successful, then 
other farmers will be quick to adopt 
the practice —End 


What'c New 
for Farmers '? 


...by Sinclair 


makes possible simultaneous delivery of 6 to 8 tons 
of green forage crops, grain and supplements in 1! 
minutes. Right-angle feed unloads “on the move” 
into feed bunks. Unit also converts into straight rear- 
end unloader for filling trench silos or hauling grain 
crops to storage. 


means more tractor working hours because this great 
new oil protects engines against high moisture con- 
ditions, heavy loads, long idling periods and rust in 
storage. In your car or truck, Sinclair EXTRA DUTY 
Motor Oil can keep your engine in top operating 
condition for 100,000 miles, if drained regularly. 
Save wear—save repair. Change to new Sinclair 
EXTRA DUTY Motor Oil. 


SINCLAIR 


EXTRA DUTY 
MOTOR OIL 
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How: Would You 
Place These 
BERKSHIRE BRED 

GILTS$? 


Correct placing and reasons on page 93. 
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FARMERS URGED TO BUY INSECTICIDES NOW 


Early-Season Insect Control 
Programs Gain Favor 


With planting in most farm areas scheduled for 
next month, pesticide manufacturers and dealers are 
completing plans for an orderly distribution of insecti- 
cides. The supply situation is similar to last year, 
with very few dealers carrying sufficient inventory. 

As in the past, the pesticide industry is urging 
farmers to buy at least a partial supply of materials 
now rather than to wait until serious insect outbreaks 
have developed. This educational program on supply 
and demand is gathering momentum, particularly in 
cotton-growing areas where growers can make fairly 
accurate estimates of their insecticide needs before 
the insects come. 


Be Ready Before Insects Appear 


Early-season control to protect stands from insect 


attacks and to bring crops to a healthy maturity is 
growing in popularity in many areas. While some 
states advocate automatic treatment, others advise 
farmers to make regular observations and to take 
control measures at the first sign of insect damage. 

However, serious distribution problems develop 
every season where farmers postpone ordering insec- 
ticides until a major infestation is threatening to wipe 
out their crops. When everyone in the County jis de 
manding large amounts of insecticides at once, dealers 
are often hard-pressed to satisfy all customers. 

Armyworms Create Problem 

It is pointed out that armyworm invasions have 
created severe distribution problems for the past two 
seasons. Compared to cotton insects and spittlebugs 
which break out more or less on a regular schedule 
each year, armyworms are unpredictable. In 1954, 
sections of Minnesota suffered their first large-scale 
armyworm attacks in many years. Supplies of effective 
control chemicals were generally inadequate. A simi- 
lar situation existed in other areas, such as New Eng- 
land where armyworms broke out unexpectedly. 

While supplies of toxaphene insecticides will be 
readily availablefrom formulators, you should make 
sure your dealers have enough on hand to take care of 
emergencies as well as the regular demand. 


Agricultural Chemicals Research 
Film Ready For Showings 


Special room for rearing pea aphids is shown in ‘‘De- 
sign For a Laboratory.’’ Here a Hercules entomologist 
transfers the tiny insects from one plant to another. 


A new 11-minute film showing the many research 
activities done by industry in the field of agricultural 
chemicals has just been completed and is available 
for loan to groups interested in this work. 

Titled ‘‘Design For a Laboratory—A Venture in 
Research,’’ the picture takes viewers on a quick tour 
of the new Agricultural Chemicals Laboratory of Her- 
cules Powder Company. In sound and ful! color, the 
16-mm. film shows closeups of insect pests and fungi 
grown in the laboratory for the express purpose of test- 
ing chemical compounds. 

While pointing out that this laboratory is not the 
largest of its kind, the film stresses that industry is 
bringing the latest equipment and methods to the 
scientists who are trying to provide more effective 
pesticide materials for the farmer. 

Inquiries for showings of the film may be address- 
ed to any of the Hercules offices sted onthe next page. 


Copyright 1955, by Hercules Powder Company 
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TOP NATIONAL 4-H 


ENTOMOLOGY AWARD WINNERS 


4 


Winners of $300 college scholarships in the National 4-H Entomolo- 
&y Awards Program are pictured at the 33rd Club Congress in Chicago 
with A. E. Forster, president of Hercules Powder Company which donated 
the entomology awards. Shown clockwise are David Anderson, LaFayette, 
Rhode Island; Barbara Ristow, Indianapolis, Indiana; Louise Ottaway, 
Viola, Kansas; Brenda Adams, Stillwater, Oklahoma; Judith Gates, Hills- 
boro, Oregon; Mr. Forster; and Edwin Jones, Laveen, Arizona. 

Twelve sectional winners, including the six named above, attended 
the Club Congress as guests of Hercules. 

The 1955 program will be continued on the same basis as the past year. 


Better Days Coming For Mosquito—Plagued Areas 


Need fast control for disease- 
bearing or annoying mosquitoes 
that may infest your community? 
In many areas, mosquito-control of- 
ticials are getting spectacular 
results with formulations contain- 
ing. Thanite,® a lowcost toxicant 
that has the advantage of extreme- 
ly quick knockdown. 

This means that your community 
can be relieved of mosquitoes in 
as little as 30 minutes if Thanite is 
used along with the chlorinated hy- 


Many communities are us- 
ing equipment like this 
with formulations contain- 
ing Thanite and chlori- 
nated hydrocarbons to rid 
themselves of mosquitoes 
and flies. The combination 
provides quick knockdown 
and effective residual 


drocarbons used for residual control. 

We suggest you contact the 
mosquito-control agencies in your 
county to make sure they are fa 
miliar with the outstanding results 
obtained by several municipali- 
ties that have utilized fogging ma- 
chines and a formulation containing 
5 per cent gamma BHC and 2 per 
cent Thanite. 

Further information may be had 
by writing the editors of the Toxa- 
phene News Digest. 


Knowledge Of Pesticide 
Tolerance Is Essential 


Regulations governing the a 
mount of pesticide residues per 
missible on crops to be marketed 
were released last fall by the Food 
and Drug Administration of the 
U. S. Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare. While the propos- 
ed tolerances are essential infor- 
mation to growers of fruits and 
vegetables, they are of concern to 
all farmers. 

The proposed official toler- 
ance for toxaphene on a total of 35 
fruits and vegetables is seven parts 
per million. 

Growers should familiarize them- 
selves with the tolerances of all 
pesticide materials. Residue-re- 
moval procedures and spraying or 
dusting schedules should be ar- 
ranged to eliminate the possibility 
of residues exceeding those per- 
mitted by law. Information on toler- 
ances of all pesticides is available 
through the County Agent or other 
agricultural authorities. 
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Kansas Elects Officers 


“Idea Exchange” is a popular 
feature of the Kansas 4-H Club 
Agents’ conference. 


Lowell Wickham, Kansas Club 
Agents’ Association prexy, states that 
Kansas club agents met on the Kansas 
State College campus February 21-23 
for a state conference on 4-H club 
work. 

The popular “idea exchange” was 
conducted. New and old time agents 


Officers of the Kansas Association of 
County Club Agents are (l-r) Thurman 
Wren, secretary-treasurer, Cherokee coun- 
ty; Dale Watson, reporter, Rice county; 
Lowell Wickham, president, Butler coun- 


ty; and Don Lawrence, 


vice-president, 
Lyons county. 


agreed it was one of the most bene- 
ficial parts of the program. 

A new club agent position has 
opened in Douglas county making 44 
club agent positions in the state’s 105 
counties. Plans were discussed for 
coming state events and recommenda- 
tions made for Round Up, State Fair, 
and other events of state-wide im- 
portance. 


Aiton Visits Minnesota 


Ed Aiton, National 4-H Club 
Leader, was the guest of honor 
at the Minnesota meeting. 


Merle Sherman, Minnesota, reports 
that Ed Aiton, National 4-H Club 
Leader, was the guest of honor at the 
recent state association banquet and 
meeting. The new look in extension 
with emphasis on the farm and home 
unit approach was the main topic of 
discussion. The 4-H club agent has 
one of the finest entries into the home 
and hearts of the people through the 
opportunities offered through the 4-H 
program. 

Aiton is a native of Minnesota and 
was a member of the Minnesota state 
4-H staff before he became the 
regional director of 4-H club work. 

New officers of the Minnesota Club 


Agents’ Association for 1955 are: 
Geraldine Rutledge, president; Robert 
Webb, vice-president; Esther Schmidt, 
secretary; Ronald Seath, treasurer, 
and Jennie Modey, historian. 


Minnesota Honors 
Stallman 


Viola Stallman was honored by 
the Minnesota Association for 
long and useful service at their 
recent Association meeting. 


The Minnesota 4-H Club Agents’ 
Association honored Miss Viola Stall- 
man for her unstinted service to the 
4-H club program in Minnesota while 
she served as secretary to three state 
4-H club leaders: T. A. Erickson, A.J. 
Kittelson, and Leonard Harkness. 

A certificate was presented by 
Bernice Slinden, chairman of the Dis- 


Honored by the Minnesota 4-H Club 
Agents’ Association was Viola Stallman, 
left. She is shown being presented a cer- 
tificate of recognition by Bernice Slinden, 
chairman of the Distinguished Service 
Committee of the Association. 


tinguished Service Committee at the 
annual Association banquet. Miss 
Stallman was honored for her deep 
interest in the program, her help to 
club agents, and for the service she 
has given above and beyond that re- 
quired by her job. 


Eyestone Appoints 
Committee 


President-elect, Merle Eyestone, 
Topeka, Kans., recently ap- 
pointed chairman of committees 
in the National Association of 
County Club Agents. 


Committee chairmen with commit- 
tee advisers are as follows: 

Constitution: Milford Atwood, 
Greenfield, Mass.; Ella Kringslund, 


These are the newly elected officers of the 
Minnesota State 4-H Club Agents’ Associ- 
ation. L-r: Ronald Seath, treasurer; Geral- 
dine Rutledge, president; Jennie Modey, 
historian; Esther Schmidt, secretary; and 
Robert Webb, vice-president. 


Elk River, Minn., adviser. 

Professional Improvement: Willard 
Bitzer, Newton, N. J.; Lloyd Strom- 
beck, Owego, N.Y., adviser. 

Distinguished Service: Clifton Dot- 
son, Princeton, W. Va.; John Stookey, 
Lockport, N. Y., adviser. 

Publicity: J. J. Feight, Winfield, 
Kans.; Russel Robinson, Waukesha, 
Wis.; R. J. Rensink, Manitowoc, Wis., 
adviser. 

Membership: Arlene Martin, Litch- 
field, Conn. 

Urban—Kathryn Stencil, Grand 
Rapids, Mich.; Peter Martens, Jr., 
New Brunswick, N. J., adviser. 

Resolutions: Warren Brockett, New 
Haven, Conn.; K. C. Festerling, Boyne 
City, Mich., adviser. 

Public Relations: Cecil Eyestone, 
Independence, Kans.; Sarah Harmon, 
Parkersburg, W. Va., adviser. 

Officers in addition to President 
Eyestone, are: Ist vice-president, 
Sarah Harmon, Parkersburg, W. Va.; 
2nd vice-president, Arlene Martin, 
Litchfield, Conn.; secretary, Isabelle 
Barden, Woodstock, Vt., and treas- 
urer, K. C. Festerling, Boyne City, 
Mich. 

Directors of the Association for the 
coming year are: John Stookey, Lock- 
port, N. Y.; Peter Martens, Jr., New 
Brunswick, N. J.; R. J. Rensink, 
Manitowoc, Wis., and Ella Kringslund, 
Elk River, Minn.—End 


* 


A good habit to cultivate is that of 
smiling brightest when things look 
darkest. 


When a man begins to think that 
the grass will not grow at night unless 
he lies awake to watch it, he generally 
ends in an asylum or in the throne of 
an emperor. 
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By B. H. Trierweiler 


County Agent 
Torrington, Wyo. 


@ INTERSTATE 4-H EXCHANGE 

is not a new program. A few 
years ago Washington county, Iowa, 
started an exchange with Haywood 
county, North Carolina. 

In 1952, Washington county, Iowa, 
and Goshen county began an ex- 
change with 19 4-H’ers from Wyom- 
ing going to Iowa. The following year, 
67 Iowa 4-H members came to Wyo- 
ming. 

The boys and girls live on farms 
(or ranches) of other 4-H members 
for a week or so. In this way they 
learn methods of farming or ranch- 
ing that would be different than those 
used at home. 

Goshen county, Wyoming, has some 
100,000 acres of ‘irrigated land, plus 
70,000 to 75,000 acres of dry land that 
is devoted to the growing of wheat. 
Cattle ranches that raise about 70,000 
head of beef cattle are also different 
than farms in the midwest or some 


Above—As the Minnesota 4-H’ers entered 
Goshen county, Wyoming, “robbers” were 
on hand to “hold them up.” 


Center—A _ once-in-a-lifetime thrill for 
these Minnesota 4-H’ers. Fifteen boys, fif- 
teen girls, and four leaders visited Goshen 
county, Wyoming. 


Left—Host County Agent B. H. Trierweiler presented each 
visiting 4-H Club boy and girl a genuine western hat. 


Below—Local organizations arranged for a huge barbeque to 
give Minnesota boys and girls a taste of western hospitality. 


H’ Ch S I ‘ F ! | 
4-H’ers ange States...its Fun! 
| 
— 
» 
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A Brand new way to big corn yields... 


the NEW OLIVER BANDWAY PLANTER 


Here’s an amazing new planter that 
drills in the corn crop plus enough 
fertilizer for the entire season, all in 
one operation. 

The Oliver Iron-Age Bandway 
Planter has two separate fertilizing 
mechanisms... one for shallow 
placement to boost early growth... 
the other sows deep to supply sum- 
mer-long plant needs and to encour- 
age deep rooting. Fertilizer is placed 
where it feeds only plant roots, not 


the weeds between the rows. 

The results of Oliver Iron-Age 
bandway planting? Plants mature 
earlier, anchor better and are better 
able to withstand drought. Side 
dressing is not necessary, and— 
most important—reports indicate 
yields can be doubled. In addition, 
Oliver Bandway planting cuts costs 
by eliminating the extra operation 
of plowing fertilizer under. 

It’s one more example of how 


Oliver product engineering keeps 
pace with the changing needs of the 
American farmer. 

The Oliver Corporation, 400 West 
Madison St., Chicago 6, Illinois. 


OLIVER 


“FINEST IN FARM MACHINERY”’ 
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Get rid of these Nightmares with 


CHIPMAN 


DUSTS and SPRAYS 


INSECTICIDES 


ALDRIN SPRAYS & DUSTS 
ARAMITE SPRAYS & DUST 
BENZAHEX SPRAYS & DUSTS 
CALCIUM ARSENATE 
CHLORDANE SPRAYS & DUSTS 
CUBOR (Rotenone) DUSTS 
DDT SPRAYS & DUSTS 
DIELDRIN SPRAYS & DUSTS 
HEPTACHLOR SPRAYS & DUSTS 
HI-TEST LEAD ARSENATE 
LINDANE SPRAY & DUST 
MALATHION SPRAYS & DUSTS 
PARATHION SPRAYS & DUSTS 
PARIS GREEN 
TOXAPHENE SPRAYS & DUSTS 


FUNGICIDES 
BASIC COPPER FUNGICIDE 
COPPER HYDRO BORDO 

WETTABLE SULFUR 


WEED KILLERS 
ATLACIDE (Chlorate) 
ATLAS "A" (Arsenical) 
CHLOREA & CHLORAX 
METHOXONE (MCP) 
SODIUM ARSENITE 
2,4-D & 2,4,5-T SPRAYS 
CHIPMAN GENERAL (Dinitro) 


DEFOLIANTS 
SHED-A-LEAF SPRAYS 


(for Cotton, Dry Edible Beans 
and Soybeans) 


SEED PROTECTANTS 


AGROX + MEMA 
MERGAMMA 


Also various other dusts 
and sprays for special 
pest control problems. 


Free! New Weed 
Control Booklet and 
Products Booklet 


CHIPMAN CHEMICAL CO. 


Dept. M, Bound Brook, N. J. 


Manufacturers of Weed Killers Since 1912... Insecticides Since 1921 
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other parts of the United States. 

The experience with Iowa was so 
favorable that the Goshen County 4-H 
Council wished to conduct another 
interstate exchange. 

Waseca county, Minnesota, was 
contacted and accepted the invitation. 
The first half of this exchange was 
completed when 30 4-H club mem- 
bers, County Agricultural Agent 
| Sletus Murphy, Home Demonstration 
| Agent Miss Elizabeth Franz, leader 
chaperone, Mrs. David Zimmerman, 
and bus driver Myron Olson came to 
the county. They drove through the 
Bad Lands and the Black Hills and 
returned through Nebraska and Iowa. 
| Next summer, the 4-H members from 
the Cowboy state will go to Minne- 
sota. 

Our 4-H leaders feel that such an 
exchange teaches new agricultural 
methods (geography too), promotes 
better understanding between states, 
_ encourages members to continue in 
| 4-H club work longer, promotes co- 
| operation of all farm organizations, 

Chambers of Commerce, community 

clubs, and scores of individuals. 

| Community and county-wide ac- 
tivities develop the ability of club 
members, leaders and others to plan 
| events and to work together in mak- 
ing programs successful.—End 


* 
Improve Enheptin Drug 


American Cyanamid Company has 
announced that Enheptin has now 
_ been replaced by a new, more active 
_ and economical product, Enheptin-A 
| Premix 15 percent. Enheptin-A is the 
safest and most effective drug yet de- 
| veloped for the prevention and treat- 
| ment of blackhead in turkeys. 
Over 30 trials have been conducted 
| to determine the safety, economy, and 
effectiveness of this product. These 
| trials have shown that, even when fed 
| at concentrations lower than those 
| recommended, Enheptin-A_ sharply 
lowers mortality from blackhead and 
| reduces cecal and liver lesions. 


The New Mexico Extension Specialists As- 
sociation recently elected officers for the 
coming year. They are, I-r, J. R. Stauder, 
wool marketing specialist, secretary; Ge- 
ronimo Chavez, associate state 4-H club 
leader, treasurer; E. E. Anderson, exten- 
sion dairyman, president; and Cecil D. 


Herrell, associate editor, vice-president. 
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NiCarbazin is an entirely new chemical developed by Merck specifically for 
the prevention of coccidiosis outbreaks in chickens. It 1s more effective 


than any other coccidiostat now used for continuous preventive feeding. 


STRIKES EARLY IN LIFE CYCLE PROMOTES SUPERIOR GROWTH 


NiCarbazin attacks dangerous species of poultry coc- 
cidia early in their life cycle. It destroys the parasites At marketing time NiCarbazin-fed birds have weighed 
before they extensively injure the birds’ ceca and in- 5 to 6 per cent more than untreated birds and have 


testines. This protection of the gut is so complete that required less feed per pound of gain. 
exposed birds on NiCarbazin do 
not have bloody droppings. At 
the same time, NiCarbazin per- 


INCREASES POULTRY PROFITS 


Because they are protected 


mits the normal development of 
immunity. 


CAN CUT DEATHS TO ZERO 


completely against all dam- 
aging coccidia, NiCarbazin- 
fed broilers are heavier, show 


finer finish, and bring premium 
prices. Large extra profits—such 
as $137 per 1,000 birds—are 
typical in exposed flocks fed 
NiCarbazin. The greater the ex- 
posure to coccidiosis, the greater 
is the return over feed cost 
when birds receive NiCarbazin. 


During extensive use in the field, 
against both cecal and intestinal 
coccidiosis, NiCarbazin at pre- 
ventive levels in feeds repeatedly 
has cut mortality to zero, even: 
when deaths in untreated lots 
were as high as 60 per cent. 


ELIMINATES MORBIDITY (Tissue Damage) AVAILABLE THROUGH FEED SUPPLIERS 


NiCarbazin prevents internal damage from intestinal NiCarbazin is available in poultry feeds of leading 
coccidiosis which so often results in unthrifty, low- manufacturers. These feeds provide the most com- 
quality birds. plete protection possible against coccidiosis outbreaks. 


For details about NiCarbazin, write for FREE bulletin. 


NiCarbazin Means 
No Coccidiosis Problem 


OMerck & Co., inc 


MERCK & CO.,INc. 
Manufacturing Chemists 


RAHWAY, NEW JERSEY 
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Spruce Up.. 


When telling farmers how to stretch the feed dol- 
lar by adding supplement to corn, a “stretchy” 
ear of corn gets the attention of the audience. A 
heavy rubber band in the center of the ear of 
corn makes it stretch. 


= 


458, 


It takes all of these ingredients to make a well- 
balanced hog ration. The plywood hog balances 
the scales when all the proper ingredients are at- 
tached correctly to the scale. 


G. B. Phillips, extension animal industry specialist, Alabama, says... 


Your Showmanship 


© OUR JOB, as I see it, is to sell ideas. 
And it isn’t enough for the modern extension worker to 
use only the old-fashioned “tell-it” method. 

In the old days that was all right. But today extension 
workers are up against well-informed competition. Tele- 
vision, radio, and industrial companies are examples of a few 
who are working to capture the attention of farm people. 

It’s not enough to simply have a kit full of sound, scientific 
information. Most people know how to do better than they 
do. And there are still too many people who are satisfied 
with an uncomfortable living so long as they have it com- 
fortably. 

So, along with good teaching we’ve got to sell the desire 
to use the sound information. But before we can do either, 
we've got to get and hold the attention of our audiences. 

We should have learned that lesson as youngsters watching 
patent medicine salesmen on street corners attract and hold 
their audience with a monkey while they proceeded to sell 
bottles of something guaranteed to cure anything! 


Visual Aids are Necessary 


I find visual aids are necessary in my meetings with county 
groups of farmers, civic groups, and others. In fact, I never 
lead a subject matter discussion without some kind of visual 
aids. 


My business is promoting market hog production so my 
first extension circular “What Kind of Hogs?” showed a 
“razorback,” a “glorified guinea” and a “hamless wonder” 
before the right type was pictured. 

For farm meetings, I had a taxidermist mount the wrong- 
type razorback hog in a box. You may be sure when he was 
“unveiled” before a courtroom audience, any sleepers woke 
up! 


Demonstrate Ration Needs 


Pictured herewith is a demonstration on feeding balanced 
rations that made the discussion easy. The plywood pig 
attached first to the balance represented the farmer who had 
pigs and no feed. Then the corn was put on to represent 
that a corn-alone ration was all out of balance. 

Then as green grazing, protein supplement, mineral mix- 
ture and salt were each added, the scales were a little nearer 
in balance but it took the last little bag of salt to perfectly 
balance the ration. Anybody could see and follow that. 

After a corn crop failure due to drought, our series of 
county meetings stressed the theme “Corn Stretchers Are 
Dollar Makers” and a circular was distributed containing 
28 corn stretcher suggestions. 


Stretch an Ear of Corn 


It helped, early in the discussion, to “stretch” an ear of 
corn. This was easy after boring holes through both sections 
of an equally divided ear of corn, plugging each outside end 
with little wooden plugs and holding firm a heavy rubber 
band which pulled the two sections together when released. 

In one series of meetings where meat-type was discussed, 
I picked up four 7-inch test tubes, filled and sealed one each 
with lard, cotton seed oil, soybean oil and peanut oil. The 
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| VO-AG TEACHERS...EXTENSION SPECIALISTS! 
_ Here, in two fact-filled leaflets is the latest information on today’s best way to help 
prevent certain diseases in livestock and poultry—grow healthier pigs, chickens and 
turkeys faster! There’s a generous supply of both leafiets ready to be sent to 


you upon request. Just let us know how many you wish. = 
AMERICAN Ganamid COMPANY 


Fine Chemicals Division 
30 Rockefeller Plaza New York 20, N. Y. 
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Most Economical 
in ferms of RESULTS 


Built-in “plus values” distinguish ASL vaccines—the result 
of expert techniques and unique production methods backed 
by thorough research to assure you the finest, most modern 
and economical poultry protection available. 


Full information about ASL vaccines is in the new ASL booklet ‘Modern 
Prevention of Virus Diseases of Poultry.” It tells about: 


@ the one superior ASL B-1 type Newcastle Vaccine that may be 
used by any of four proven ways, including the ASL Spray 
Method which gives stronger, longer-lasting immunity than any 
other method of Newcastle vaccination known; 


@ che new and different ASL Bronchitis Vaccine, a product of ASL’s 
deliberate and intensive research to develop a vaccine combining 
the greatest effectiveness with minimum reaction. It, too, may be used 
by individual drop or by ASL methods for mass vaccination; 


@ ASL Pox and "Tracheitis Vaccines which, like all ASL vaccines, 
are produced and tested to meet critical ASL standards and pro- 
vide the purest, safest and most effective 


vaccines you can buy. 


WRITE FOR YOUR COPY OF 
THIS HELPFUL BOOKLET or 
get it from your ASL distributor 
or dealer. And if you prefer the 
drinking water method of New- 
castle vaccination, ask, too, for 
information on ASL’s new, dried- 
virus vaccine, specially prepared 
for drinking water use. 

These and other ASL biologics, 
medicinals and pesticides are 
outstanding products providing 
the greatest economy of use in 
terms of results because quality 
is much more than a seven letter 
word at ASL. 


Make “ASL” your buy-word. Ask for ASL products by name. 
Use them properly and let their plus values work for you. 


AMERICAN SCIENTIFIC LABORATORIES, INC. 
MADISON 1, WISCONSIN 


wife sewed a patch on the bosom part 
of my undershirt so that each bottle 
would fit snugly until needed. 

When the talk turned to lard sur- 
plus, reaching inside for the lard 
bottle didn’t attract too much atten- 
tion, but by the time the last of the 
three competing vegetable oils was 
pulled out the audience usually was 
wondering if they had been cached 
under the arm, or just where. 

The use of visual aids to spruce up 
showmanship can be as broad as the 
individual imagination —End 


Drouth ? 


Weve Organized 
To Lick It! 


By J. B. Ferguson 


County Agent 
Pocahontas, Ark. 


@ A THREE-YEAR DROUTH has 

played havoc with the farm income 
in Randolph county, Arkansas. 

This county which is principally a 
livestock county, has seen pastures 
destroyed. Farmers have been able to 
bring cattle through the winter main- 
ly with feed purchased through emer- 
gency feed programs of the Federal 
government. 


What Course to Choose 


As a county agent, I had nothing 
to give farmers except information. 
Therefore, what was the best course 
to choose to assist farmers during this 
period of drouth? Pasture and silage 
programs had long been an integral 
part of the extension program. But in 
the summer of 1954, these were not 
sufficient. 

It was decided, through the help 
of the County Planning Committee, 
that an effective small grain and 
winter pasture program would do 
more to remedy feed shortages than 
any other measure. 


Winter Grazing Is Good 


Arkansas experiment station results 
have shown that small grains used for 
grazing could make up a large part of 
the winter feed. Farmers in 1953 had 
also experienced a drouth. They had, 
at ‘he same time, made a good small 
grain crop, which was grazed through 
the winter, and then utilized for 
silage, hay, or grain. 

Therefore a complete selling job did 
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Agents’ Association meeting, several lead- 
ers were recognized for having served 25 
or more years in 4-H club work. Pictured 
here are the men that were so honored. 
Seated I-r: John D. Walker, Erie county; 
Burt Rogers, St. Lawrence county; Ernest 
C. Grant, Chemung county. Standing I-r: 
H. H. Tozier, Dutchess county; Robert A. 
Dyer, Columbia county; Russell B. Ace, 
Livingston county; and Leon C. Pratt, 
Madison county. 


not have to be done. The basis was 
laid for an effective program to be 
developed. The procedure then was 
to carry out an educational program 
step by step. 


Meetings Were Good 


A county-wide meeting was held 
early in August to “kick off” the pro- 
gram. Nearly 100 farmers turned out 
to this meeting in the county court- 
house. Our extension agronomist as- 
sisted with this meeting. He discussed 
recommended varieties, fertilization, 
and experiment station findings rela- 
tive to winter cover crops. Different 
agricultural agencies were invited to 
give the part that their agency could 
play to assist in the program. 

This meeting was followed with 
four community meetings in outlying 
sections of the county. Some 150 peo- 
ple attended these meetings. 


Good Seed Necessary 

Farmers had become conscious of 
using good seed. Much of this seed 
was available on farms for the farm- 
er’s own use and to sell to neighbors. 
The county agent encouraged farmers 
to have seed tested by the State Plant 
Board. This seed would then qualify 
for sale. 

Most farmers brought their seed to 
the county extension office, where the 
necessary forms were filled out and 
the seed was packaged for mailing. 
Samples were submitted for 60 farm- 
ers, from 20,000 bushels of small grain 
seed. 

Cooperation of seed dealers was 
obtained. Dealers were supplied with 
lists of recommended varieties. Since 
the seed dealer is the last person the 

(Continued on page 89) 


At the recent New York County 4-H Club | 


Peebles’ supplies the WHEY FACTOR 
for fast growth, better feathering 


EEDING research and results 

on thousands of poultry 
farms show that Peebles’ 
whey nutrients speed chick 
growth, promote better feath- 
ering and help the regular 
ration do a better job. 


That’s because Peebles’ is 
a highly concentrated source 
of the Whey Factor, the nu- 
trient known to add grow 
power. Peebles’ is a daily con- 
ditioner, too. It promotes bet- 
ter intestinal health, keeps 
birds eating and drinking 
during changeable weather 


WESTERN CONDENSING COMPANY, ?etslums, Calif. 
World's Largest Producer of Whey Products 


and throughout periods of 
medication. 

Flock owners feed Peebles’ 
right in the weather-resistant, 
self-feeding carton. No extra 
feeders are needed. 

Write Appleton, Wis., for 


free folder D-3: ‘‘The Whey 
Factor Adds Grow Power.” 


AVAILABLE IN 10 -LB. 
HANDI-PAKS AND REGULAR 


50-1BS. CARTONS aS 
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Comes to the Classroom 


@ AN EDUCATIONAL television 
show in Michigan is paying off, 
thanks to some unique cooperation 
by the Extension Service, vocational 
agriculture, and farm groups. 

The show’s subject matter is de- 
signed to jibe with what the groups 
are studying. 

And this isn’t just a coincidence— 
it was planned. 

Michigan State College Agricultural 
Economist Daniel Sturt, who produces 
the show, gets together with teachers 
and discussion leaders of the various 
groups. The rest is simple. 


Show Helps Ag Group 


He designs the show to what the 
groups want. He’s helped by a group 
of fellow staff members—specialists 
in farm management, marketing, and 


PICTURED 
ABOVE... 
Vo-ag boys pay 
strict attention 
while the TV pro- 
gram is on the air. 
Afterwards, ques- 
tions are asked, 
answers given. | 


TO THE 
RIGHT... 

This is Daniel 
Sturt, Michigan 
State ag economist, 
and the show's 
producer. 
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prices. He handles public policy him- 
self. More than 100 groups are taking 
advantage of the program. 

The show, called “Talking Sense,” 
is first aired over the college’s station, 
WKAR-TV. At the same time it’s 
kinescoped and sent to commercial 
stations. 

With advanced planning, copies of 
the TV script can be sent to groups 
for study before the show is aired. 
That’s in addition to the study ma- 
terial which can be used after the 
show. 

Here is the way one vocational 
agriculture teacher used the show. 


Clayton Preisel, Carson City, Mich., 
has 16 high school students for day- 
time classes and 16 young farmers for 
evening sessions at the high school. 

He became enthused about the TV 


possibilities after a huddle with Eco- 
nomist Sturt and leaders of other farm 
groups. He talked it over with Super- 
intendent of Schools Martin Atkins. 

Atkins liked the idea but figured 
the cash outlay for a TV set was too 
much for just one class. Then he and 
Preisel did some more figuring. The 
outcome: 

A local dealer offered the high 
school a TV set at wholesale. The 
local FFA chapter pitched in $100. 
The school board paid the rest of the 
bill for the set which has both UHF 
and VHF channels. And the voca- 
tional ag boys saved money by in- 
stalling the antenna themselves. 


Does Class Use Set? 


Is the set worthwhile for classes? 

Preisel thinks it is. He cites these 
cases. 
During one week when the vo-ag 
boys were studying dairy cattle hous- 
ing, the TV program was on milk 
marketing. The boys got a better per- 
spective of how milk is marketed and 
how they might market their product 
for more profit. And they saw possi- 
bilities with better dairy cattle hous- 
ing and equipment. 

After the show, Preise! led a dis- 
cussion on where changes in equip- 
ment and marketing could lead, tak- 
ing into account the outlook for milk 
prices. 

Then one evening the young farm- 
ers’ class was studying farm account 
books to get them in shape for filing 
income tax returns. 

The TV show again fitted right in. 
The MSC ag economists dubbed the 
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PREMERGE CUTS HOEING COSTS 


in beans, potatoes, corn and peas 


Keeps annual grass and weeds down .. . 
reduces need for early cultivation .. . 


helps prevent soil compaction ... boosts yield 


A bigger, cleaner crop is usually assured the day Premerge® 
is applied to lima beans, field beans, snap beans, soybeans, 
peas and corn, as well as potatoes. Premerge is the dependable 
dinitro weed killer used in pre-emergence or postemergence 
treatment of these crops. It does a good job in one application, 
saving many days of time and labor, and eliminates one to 
three cultivations. Crop roots grow better in soil not “packed” 
by excessive early cultivations, and young plants are not 
disturbed. Premerge helps prevent soil compaction. 


— Growers have found that Premerge gives low-cost **in-the- 
Hoeing corn the day it is planted! Shown is pre-emergence ; : ‘ ; 

application with spraying equipment mounted on corn planter. row’ weed control and is effective even during early season 


rains when cultivation cannot be done and weed growth is 
fast. We suggest you use the handy coupon for information 
on Premerge and its many uses. THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY, 
Agricultural Chemical Sales Department, Midland, Michigan. 


THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY 
Agricultural Chemical Sales Department 
Midland, Michigan 


r 

| 

Please send the following literature on Premerge: 

| IN454: Premerge on Soybeans, Field Beans and Snap Beans 
| IN455: Premerge on Potatoes 

IN446: Calibration of Tractor Equipment for Premerge 

| 

L 


Postemergence application of Premerge to peas (shown) and 
other deep-planted crops is a low-cost, effective practice. 


you can depend or DOW AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS 
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prugram “Income Tax Tips.” After 
the show the vo-ag teacher answered 
questions the program brought up on 
individual income tax returns. 

The show is giving similar help to 
other groups like the Farm Bureau 
and Grange. 

Right now, MSC’s Sturt is promot- 
ing use of the program by other 
groups. The more who use it, he 
figures, the more valuable the show 
will be—Cal Orr, Michigan State 
College. 


Here are the officers of the New York 4-H 
Club Agents’ Association. L-r: Phyllis 
C. DuBois, Onondaga county, second vice- 
president; Harold E. Carley, Delaware 
county, treasurer; Edward W. Cockram, 
Ontario county, president; Irma V. Lauck- 
hardt, Suffolk county, secretary; and 
Harold B. Sweet, Broome county, first 
vice-president. 
* 


book review 


Midwest Farm Handbook 


Here is a new 387-page book, pub- 
lished by Iowa State College Press, Ames, 
Ia., and is written by members of the 
Towa State College agricultural staff. 

This book pays special attention to the 
new recommendations for feeding hogs, 
dairy calves, and poultry, and to in- 
creasing crop yields. It is completely 
revised to keep farmers posted on the 
newest and best practical farming 
methods. 

One special feature of the new hand- 
book is a 10-page section in full-color 
illustrating common field and garden 
pests and methods of controlling them. 
It answers hundreds of the questions 
confronting the farmer or the man in an 
agricultural industry and summarizes 
the latest recommendations from re- 
search in the several fields of agricul- 
ture. 

It will be of most use to those agri- 
cultural leaders in the midwestern agri- 
cultural states. The price of the book is 


$3.00. 
book review 
* 


There are great men and there are 
great lives. It is better—it is more, 
it is a greater achievement—to live a 
great life than to be a great man. 
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To best promote your work, establish an. . . 


FFA Publicity Program 


By John Farrar 


@ EVERY GOOD CHAPTER of 

the Future Farmers of America 
prepares and follows a program of 
work each year. 

Generally, somewhere within the 
program there is listed the activity 
of “maintaining public relations”. 
Within the ways and means column 
there usually is specified a number 
of newspaper and magazine articles 
to be submitted, along with radio 
and television appearances to be 
made. 

Actually, publicity is only one of 
the many things in a good program 
of maintaining public relations. It 
does seem to be, however, the 
activity most likely to be slighted 
by many FFA chapters. Perhaps we 
should say publicly is “avoided”, 
usually because it seems compli- 
cated. 

A reshuffling of the program of 
work to simplify and systematize 
publicity may be in order. 


Develop Good Program 


Let’s take a new look at that pro- 
gram of work next time with the 
idea of developing publicity ideas 
as we go along. 

Using as a sample one of the re- 
ports submitted in the 1953 Na- 
tional Chapter Contest, we hit a 
publicity lead before we reached 
the body of the program of work. 

There, in the introduction, was 
a list of the committee members 
named by the chapter. The home 
town, or county newspaper, would 
be interested in a story. It might 
start something like this: 


“Committee assignments for 
developing the Georgetown Fu- 
ture Farmers of America chap- 
ter program of work for 1953-54 
were announced today by Gary 
Staley, chapter president. Nine 
committees were named, each to 
take the lead in planning activ- 
ities in specific fields and follow- 
ing through to see that the ac- 
tivities are completed success- 
fully. 

“The Supervised Practice com- 
mittee, which works for im- 
provement in the boys’ farming 
programs, will have Robert Cof- 
fey as chairman and Jon Gray, 
secretary. Other members are 
Bill Carter, Merl McPherson, 
Edwin Miller and Bill Cochran.” 


And so on until all the commit- 
tees are named. This is a story 
that’s full of names, the kind that 
the home town newspaper wants. 
If the school has a student pub- 
lication, it’s good for that, too. 


Write-Up Boys’ Programs 


Getting into the program of work, 
we found under “supervised prac- 
tice” mention of “long-time farm- 
ing programs”. The idea imme- 
diately suggested itself that a 
regular series of stories, perhaps 
with pictures, can be supplied to 
the local newspaper about indi- 
vidual boy’s farming programs and 
their plans for the future. 

Ten or 12 of the top boys might 
be selected for featuring. The 
stories can be strung along through 
the year as the editor wants them. 
This might be a good series for 
summertime when other school 
news is slack. 

Under the item of “project own- 
ership” there is mention that each 
member is to own one or more 
productive projects. Just after the 
beginning of the school year a 
summary story telling the over-all 
scope of the students’ farming pro- 
grams will be acceptable. 


Tell About Food Production 


A “production of food” item 
suggests that at the end of the year 
a fine story can be written about 
the agricultural production the 
boys have gotten from their super- 
vised farming program. Coupled 
with information about the boys’ 
earnings and their investments in 
farming, it’s worth a full column 
or a feature in the county news- 
paper. 

Larger papers covering the state 
or a section of the state will be 
interested if the story is boiled 
down to a couple of paragraphs. 
Farm radio reporters whose pro- 
grams reach the area also would 
like to have it. 

The next item on our sample 
program of work was “improve- 
ment projects”. Certainly some in 
every chapter complete improve- 
ment projects during the year that 
are worthy of mention in the local 

(Continued on page 94) 
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OW Research and Electronics bring 
“you the Story and Sound of «a 


CHICKEN GIZZARD IN ACTION 
with and without Granite Grit 


Cross section of 
a chicken gizzard 


Now, thanks to new developments in the science of elec- 
tronics, you can actually hear, on any 78 rpm phonograph, 
the educational story and sound of a chicken gizzard in 
action — with and without hard granite grit. 

This recording milestone is offered to you through 
Stonemo dealers and distributors by the Stone Mountain 
Grit Company, with the permission and co-operation of the 
Granite Grit Institute of America, which developed the 


special microphone and equipment required to record this 


Stonemo Granite Grit 
highly magnified to 
show “extra grinding 
surfaces” 


county acents 


Get this practical way to demonstrate the efficiency of hard 
granite grit for your meetings with poultrymen, or for your 
radio talks. Carry this record with you in your car—it’s unbreak- 
able and will play on any ordinary 78 rpm record player. 


VO-AG TEACHERS 


Have your students guess what these sounds are! You'll want 
this educational, scientific demonstration of the sound of a 
chicken gizzard grinding. You and your classes can actually 
hear the grinding cycles — the contraction and relaxation of 
gizzard muscles. 


GRANGE AND FARM LEADERS 


If you are a leader in the Grange, FFA or in Farm Clubs, you'll 
want the gizzard recording for your meetings. Perhaps you 
have heard it already on your local radio station. Now is your 
chance to use it as often as you like for your club activities. 


unusual and authentic sound. 


Think of how effective this record can be in helping you 
demonstrate how granite grit helps a bird’s gizzard do more 
work — get more value from feeds, for more eggs and meat. 

Borrow one of these scientific recordings from your local 
Stonemo dealer now. If he cannot supply you, write us 
direct for your free copy. 


STONE MOUNTAIN GRIT COMPANY, INC. 


Executive Offices and Quarry: Lithonia, Georgia 


Branch Quarry: Barre, Vermont 
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And Beginners Alike! 


FACT FILLED 


The newly revised edition of 
Poultry Breeding Applied offers the 
most complete and practical infor- 
mation ever published in a book of 
this type. Regardless of your work 
or experience in the poultry field 
you'll find the 12 fact-filled chapters 
@ source of reliable, easy-to-read 
reference material. 


Dr. F. A. Hays and Prof. G. T. 
Klein are well known experts whose 
years of training and experience 


have been bi e this 


d to prod 


outstanding guide book on poultry 
breeding. Here is a reference that 


every phase of poultry 


covers 


Latest results of research and 
breeder testing highlights this help- 
ful book. Other important topics in- 
clude breed characteristics, in- 
breeding and outbreeding, breeding 
for high meat and egg production, 
pedigree breeding and many other 
interesting subjects. 


Order your copy TODAY! 


Deluxe Edition.only $3.50 post PAID 


Publishing Co. 
Mount Morris, Ill. 


1 
i Rush me a copy of the deluxe, fully- 1 
illustrated revised edition of Poultry 


Breeding Applied. | 
$3.50 enclosed — Send postage prepaid 
Name 
Address..................... : 
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new in... 


By L. S. Pope 


Beef Husbandry 


Oklahoma A & M College 


© CATTLE FEEDERS are intensely 

interested in recent Iowa research 
on stilbestrol. Results of several trials 
show that feeding small amounts can 
boost daily gains about 19 percent, and 
cut feed costs per cwt. gain by 11 
percent. Only a small quantity (.00035 
of an ounce) is needed in the daily 
rations of fattening steers and heifers 
for best results. 

Actually, the use of this hormone- 
like substance is not new. Much work 
has been done at Purdue and Cali- 
fornia where implanting stilbestrol 
beneath the skin at the base of the 
ear has given a marked boost in rate 
and economy of gain. However, it was 
common with implanted cattle to run 
into adverse effects—high tailheads, 
udder development, excessive riding 
in the feedlot and a lower carcass 
grade. Presumably, this is caused by 
too fast absorption of the implanted 
material. 


Better Results in Feed 


Preliminary results indicate that 
these harmful effects may be over- 
come when stilbestrol is fed, rather 
than implanted. Likewise, no hor- 
mone residues have been found in the 
carcass in amounts believed harmful 
to humans. 

Since the amount needed in the 
daily ration is very minute, extreme 
care must be taken in mixing stilbes- 
trol with the supplement or ration. 
Hence, only qualified feed manufac- 
turers are permitted to handle the 
premix containing the drug. 

While these early results are prom- 
ising, much remains to be learned as 
to how stilbestrol acts in the animal 
body, and where it fits best in a cattle 
feeding program. For example: How 
does it affect different ages of cattle; 
how long should it be fed, and is it 
more profitable with short-feds of 
lower grade? 


Study Effect on Carcass 


Of prime importance is its effect on 
the carcass. This includes appearance 
and shape of carcass, marbling, and 
ratio of fat, lean, and bone. Work with 
implanting stilbestrol has shown a 
marked drop in the carcass grade of 


many treated cattle. 


Insufficient evidence is available for 
cattle fed stilbestrol: Until more ex- 
tensive data is at hand, as will prob- 
ably be available soon from a number 
of experiment stations, the “reputa- 
tion feeder” of high quality long-fed 
cattle may choose to wait on the use 
of stilbestrol-fortified feeds. 


Check on Corn Protein 


Other research findings may be less 
spectacular—but equally important— 
as they apply to increased beef pro- 
duction. Recent Illinois tests show 
that certain strains of hybrid corn are 
unusually high in protein content. 
Hence, less costly supplemental feed 
is necessary to balance out their pro- 
tein deficiencies. In grain sorghums, 
ranging in protein content from 7 per- 
cent to 14 percent, much selective 
breeding can be done to develop va- 
rieties with higher feeding value. 


Ohio tests point up the need for a 
minimum level of protein supplement 
(at least one and one-half pounds per 
head daily) in fattening rations for 
steer calves. Gains are slow and ex- 
pensive, and slaughter grade is re- 
duced when low levels of supplement 
are fed. Part of the benefit of a pro- 
tein supplement in the ration may be 
through its effect on appetite, and in 
supplying nutrients other than pro- 
tein. In certain tests, molasses has 
been substituted for part of the pro- 
tein supplement with equal results. 


Heifers Prove Profitable 


Heifers have proven to be a profit- 
able venture in the feedlot during the 
last few years. Margins are likely to 
remain good due to the slow demand 
for replacement heifers. Kansas pro- 
ducers, using the “deferred full feed- 
ing” plan (high levels of winter gain, 
90 to 100 days on grass, and a full- 
feed of grain to choice grade) have 
found it profitable to start with wean- 
ling heifer calves and market choice 
slaughter yearlings with a minimum 
of costly drylot feeding. 


In drought areas, recent results 
point up the need for good manage- 
ment. In a USDA test in western 
Oklahoma, over-stocking native range 
led to a meager 68 percent calf crop, 
and calves that weighed 150 pounds 
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less than those from cows on lightly 
stocked range. 

Minerals take on added importance 
during a drought. Oklahoma tests in 
a borderline phosphorus deficient 
area, show that forced-feeding of 
phosphorus to range beef cows re- 
sulted in a 40-pound heavier calf at 
weaning. Creep-feeding may help to 
overcome pasture deficiencies. In re- | 
cent Oklahoma tests, creep-fed calves | 
weighed 108 pounds more at weaning 
than calves not on a creep. 


Performance Testing Pays 


Much attention has been given to 
“performance testing” in commercial 
beef herds. This method applies a 
principle long-familiar to the dairy- 
man—that records are essential to a 
wise culling and selection program. 
The data needed is relatively simple 
to obtain. Cows must be number- 
branded, or individually identified. 
Calves must be tattooed at birth, and 
weighed and graded at weaning. Calf 
weights must be adjusted for sex and 
age to weaning to put them on an 
equal basis. 

How much better job can you do 
with such records available? Califor- 
nia tests in a large commercial beef 
herd show that after eight years of 
this type of program, calf weaning 
weights were increased 90 pounds, and 
calves were upgraded from good to 
choice. 

Records from an Oklahoma com- 
mercial herd show that the top one- 
third of the cows were three times as 
profitable as the bottom third. At the 
Oklahoma station, the top eight cows 
in a herd of over 100 head were 
found to have weaned 110 pounds 
more calf each year than the poorest 
eight producers—or an extra calf 
every four years at no extra cost.—End 


This is the new Ferguson “35” tractor 
that has been recently introduced to 
farmers throughout the nation. It has 
many new features, and the company an- 
ticipates it will have an even greater 
impact on the tractor market than when 
Ferguson introduced their tractor with a 
built-in hydraulic system. Full informa- 
tion on this new model can be obtained 
from Ferguson Division, Massey-Harris— 


Ferguson, Inc., Racine, Wis. 


Stronger corn cribs begin 


with 


To give their corn crib frames greatest 
structural strength and to help cut 
erecting time, Super Structures, Inc., 
of Albert Lea, Minnesota, laminate 
their rafters with ““Penacolite’”’ Resor- 
cinol Adhesives. 

Each rafter is a single, continuous 
piece from base to ridge. These lami- 
nated rafters are lighter and easier to 
handle. In fact, erection of the entire 
frame shown can be completed in just 


“‘Penacolite’’ bonds stay strong indefi- 
nitely because they are cured through 
an irreversible chemical action. They 
are thoroughly waterproof and cannot 
be weakened by rain, humidity or tem- 
perature changes. And “‘Penacolite’’ Ad- 
hesives are easy to use. Curing takes but 
a few hours at room temperature, or a 
few minutes at higher temperatures. 

For complete information about these 
Koppers Adhesives and their many ap- 


one day! plications, write for our free booklet. 
KOPPERS COMPANY, INC. 
Chemical Division, Dept. BFM-35 
Koppers Bidg., Pittsburgh 19, Pennsylvania 
Sp PENACOLITE® RESORCINOL ADHESIVES 


® The original waterproof, room-temperature-setting adhesives 
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new gain-boosting ingredient 


(DIETHYLSTILBESTROL PREMIX, LILLY) 


now available for record beef feeding profits... 


gain-building ingredient is now 
available to help cattle feeders get more 
beef at a lower cost. It’s Stilbosol. 


Stilbosol boosts gains as much as 37% on high- 
corn fattening rations. Feed costs have been 
slashed as much as 20%. 

Scientific experiments and on-the-farm feeding 
trials indicate that Stilbosol may be the most 
important advance in animal nutrition since the 
introduction of antibiotics as growth stimulators. 

This is welcome news to cattlemen. Margins are 
tight. The dramatic, new development comes at 
a fortunate time to keep beef feeding profits 
from slipping. 


FASTER, CHEAPER GAINS WITH Stilbosol 
Research conducted by Iowa State College, Eli 
Lilly and Company, various feed manufacturers, 
and experienced cattle feeders check closely on 
the benefits of Stilbosol. 

Rations containing proper Stilbosol levels have 
put an extra 4 to 4 pound of gain per day on 
fattening steers. Total gains have hit a record 
3% pounds per day for sustained feeding periods 
of 70 to 112 days. 

Cost of gain has been cut from 2 to 4 cents a 
pound. Profit margins have been increased by as 
much as $25 to $30 per steer with the use of 
Stilbosol-fortified rations. That’s good anytime. 
It’s especially welcome these days. 


BENEFITS MANY KINDS OF RATIONS 


While most dramatic results have occurred with 
high quality steers on high-corn rations, Stilboso/ 
has stimulated considerable gain with many types 
of rations. This has been true whether fed to 
steers or heifers for slaughter. And, true, when fed 
to feeders of varying weights above 600 pounds. 


JUST A PINCH DOES THE J0B 


Stilbosol is exciting news from every angle. A 
little goes a long way. Your beef supplement 
manufacturer will mix 10 pounds of Stz/bosol care- 
fully into a ton of his brand of beef feed. The 
feed will look the same. It just packs more 
growth power. 

When steers or heifers are fed 2 pounds per head 
daily of such Stilbosol-fortified supplement, they 
will receive the proper daily level of the growth 
stimulant. As usual, you use such supplements in 
your regular beef fattening ration. 

Because it is so powerful, Stilbosol will be sold 
only to professional feed manufacturers. Need for 
extremely accurate mixing prohibits its home use. 


CARCASS GRADE AND SELLING PRICE EQUAL 


Cattle receiving Stzlbosol-fortified supplements 
have been bringing at least equal prices when 
marketed. Dressing percentages and carcass 
grades have been essentially the same as check 
lots receiving no Stilbosol. 

Cattle getting Stilbosol appear normal and act 
normal in all respects but three. They eat a little 
more, gain a lot faster, and make their gains 
more economically. 


COSTS A LITTLE MORE...WORTH A LOT MORE 


Supplements containing Stilbosol are expected to 
cost somewhat more per ton than the same 
supplement without the gain-booster. 
Indications are that it'll cost you about 1¢ more 
per head per day. But that investment pays big 
dividends. Depending upon the kind of cattle and 
ration fed, Stilbosol has been returning $10 to $20 
for every dollar invested in the growth stimulant. 
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Gas 


When fed to steers on high-corn rations, Stilbosol boosts gains as much as 37% while 
slashing cost of gain as much as 20%. Stilbosol is truly called the new beef profit builder. 


SELECT SUPPLEMENT IN SAME WAY 


You still select the type of supplement you’d 
normally pick to do your particular job... 
whether it be complete, high protein, lower pro- 
tein, or whatever. Just be sure that Stilbosol is 
added. Look on the bag or ingredient tag. 


Stilbosol will make both a good and a poor 
cattle supplement more efficient. However, 
Stilbosol will never make a poor supplement the 
equal of a top-quality supplement that contains 
Stilbosol. Stilbosol merely piles its benefits on top of 
those originally built into the beef supplement. 


Stilbosol is not a substitute for such nutrients 
as proteins, minerals, and vitamins. Rather, 
Stilbosol appears to improve the nutritive proper- 
ties of any and all supplements and feeds con- 
sumed by beef cattle fed for the market. 


ONLY FOR BEEF CATTLE FATTENING RATIONS 


And, here’s a very important point. Stlbosol- 
fortified rations are not now designed or recom- 
mended for any kind of livestock except beef 
cattle to be fattened for slaughter. 

For the present, that rules out its use in rations 
for dairy cattle, beef breeding stock, sheep, swine, 
poultry ...or anything else. 

The sale of Sti/bosol and its use in beef fattening 
supplements are subject to Federal Food and 
Drug regulations. 

Feeding of the final Stilbosol-fortified supple- 
ment should be done with equal care. Follow the 
manufacturer’s instructions. Insist on beef fattening 
rations fortified with Stilbosol. 


makes the difference 


$O...BE SURE—Look for Stilbosol 
(Diethylstilbestrol Premix, Lilly) on the 
bag or ingredient tag of the beef fattening 
supplement you buy. 


(Diethylstilbestrol Premix, Lilly) 


Stilbosol is Et: Litty and Company's trademark for Diethy!- 
stilbestrol Premix, Lilly. Stilbosol is compounded under license 
from the lowa State College Research Foundation, Inc. 


EL! LILLY AND COMPANY, AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS DIVISION, INDIANAPOLIS 6, INDIANA 
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Hormones, 


By L. E. Kunkle 


Ohio State University 


@ STILBESTROL, a man made drug, 

resembles the female hormone, 
estradiol. It has been used by the 
medical profession on both man and 
animals because of its effectiveness 
and relatively low cost. 

The commercial poultrymen have 
used it with Food and Drug Admin- 
istration approval for several years. 
They found it to be most economical 
when implanted under the neck skin 
of the young rooster to produce more 


LESS FAT... 
.. and more edible meat? 
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Bulls, and Beefsteak 


What does stilbestrol do to beef cattle? 


Will it increase the edible portion of beef? 


meaty birds, resembling the typical 
capon. 

In spite of stilbestrol’s general use 
as mentioned, little attempt to make 
application to other meat producing 
animals was made until workers at 
Purdue tried it on yearling heifers in 
1948. It has since been applied to 
fattening cattle, lambs, and hogs. 

In 1952, Klosterman (Ohio), tried 
4 milligrams (7 poultry pellets) in 
the necks of each of five young Here- 
ford bulls that were fed in connection 
with 35 animals on an age of castra- 
tion project. Each of the treated 
(implanted) bulls was given a second 
treatment after 90 days had elapsed. 


Gains Are Encouraging 


The resulting gains and carcass 
yields of these five bulls in com- 
parison with straight bulls and steers 
were so encouraging that stilbestrol 
was incorporated in the 1953 Ohio 
feeding trials. The pellets were placed 
in the ear to safeguard any chance 
to have residual pellet material pres- 
ent in edible portion. 

Both steers and bulls were im- 
planted and paired with similar con- 
trol lots of 10 each, a total of 40 Here- 
fords being used. 


Improve Feed Efficiency 


Two years of feeding trials have 
resulted in additional daily gains of 
one-third to one-half pounds. This 
was also true for the lots of implanted 
bulls. 

Stilbestrol feeding trials have been 
reported by other state experiment 
stations with similar weight gains. 
Most of the reports imply depression 
of carcass grade—that is, implanted 
steers may grade low choice when the 
regular steers make average choice 
carcasses. 


Use with Silage 


Stilbestrol has proven its usefulness 
in improving feed efficiency of grain 
rations and also when silage is fed 
generously to fattening steers. There 
is evidence of its usefulness when 
bulls are fed for meat. 


Does it reduce excess carcass fat? 


The Food and Drug Administration 
has approved the use of stilbestrol 
under certain regulations for feeding. 
Implantation of stilbestrol has not 
been sanctioned for use with cattle. 


How Does It Work? 


How stilbestrol works is the ques- 
tion that needs an answer. Research 
is being done that may provide logical 
explanations of the observed variation 
in normal anatomy and physiology. 


The possible lowered carcass grade 
may be more of a virtue than it seems 
if muscle growth is achieved at the 
expense of surplus external and inter- 
nal fat. 


Develop More Edible Meat 


In the Ohio State University Meat 
Laboratory much concern has been 
directed to production for maximum 
edible portion, with acceptable ten- 
derness, juiciness, and flavor. Edible 
portion is the muscle accompanied by 
a natural fat layer up to three-eighths 
of an inch in thickness. 


It has been possible to improve the 
edible portion yield of 500 and 600 
weight carcasses when they are taken 
from similar bred and fed Herefords 
if the males are fed as bulls in com- 
parison with steers. Bone weights 
are similar but kidney, cod, and 
trimmed fat is much reduced. 


This lack of fat in the hindquarter 
is responsible for the apparent lighter 
hindquarters—heavier forequarters— 
that is a characteristic of bulls. Hence, 
there isn’t any objection to the weight 
yield of loin and round steak. In fact, 
bulls offer more edible portions. 


Bulls Make Good Gains 


Bulls implanted with stilbestrol 
make more rapid gains. But current 
enthusiasm for stilbestrol can best be 
spent on steers to increase feed effi- 
ciency and yield of beef to eat. 


In the near future we will know 
more about how stilbestrol works and 
the most desirable way to administer 
it—feeding or implantation —End 
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Farm and Ranch Leaders 
Federal Price-Fixing 


Believe Free Competition Is Best Regulator 
of Natural Gas Production 


Lcading farm and ranch organizations agree with the 5,000 
competing producers of natural gas that competition is the 
best regulator of prices. Both believe that clamping Federal 
price-fixing and controls on natural gas production is funda- 
mentally and dangerously wrong. They believe it can lead to 
the same kind of controls on other commodities. 

If there is price-fixing for natural gas at the well, coal at the 
mine can be next, or oil at the well or lumber in the forest—or 
grain in the field. 


The new price-fixing: More than sixteen years after a 1938 


law was passed, a new interpretation of some of its words now 
forces the Federal Power Commission to do what it has eleven 
times refused to do—try to fix the prices received by the 5,000 
producers who find the gas and compete to sell it to interstate 
pipelines. 

Discrimination: The American sense of fair play rebels against 
singling out one person or one group for special restriction or 
attack. The free competitive system which has assured abun- 
dance in our nation grew up in that framework of fairness. 
That’s why this issue is of vital interest to you. 


==—=—= These Important Agricultural Groups Oppose This New Price-Fixing == 


AMERICAN FARM BUREAU 
FEDERATION RESOLUTION 


“Since the field price of natural gas is 
adequately regulated by competition we 
favor legislation providing that field prices 
of natural gas shall not be regulated by 
the Federal Power Commission.” Platform 
of Policy, December 16, 1954. 


NATIONAL GRANGE RESOLUTION 


“The Grange is opposed to permitting 
the Federal Government to fix the price at 
which the landowner or producer sells nat- 
ural gas.” Spokane, November 1954. 


AMERICAN NATIONAL CATTLEMEN’S 
ASSOCIATION RESOLUTION 


“Gas is an important product of ranch 
and farm land. This decision . . . may well 
be the beginning of laws to regulate all 
industries in this country, including the 
livestock industry.” Reno, Nevada, January 
12, 1955. 

NATIONAL WOOL GROWERS 
ASSOCIATION RESOLUTION 


“That the Federal Government should 
fix and establish the price that a gas pro- 
ducer can legally pay to the landowner for 
price that a purchaser of such gas can 


legally pay to the producer at the well . . . 
is fundamentally and dangerously wrong.” 
Salt Lake City, December 9, 1954. 


—And Users of LP-Gas in Tanks 
or Bottles Will Be Interested In: 


NATIONAL COUNCIL FOR LP-GAS 
PROMOTION—A STATEMENT 


“The effect of Federal regulation of the 
natural gas producing industry would be a 
diminishing output, resulting in a decline 
in the supply of LP-Gas. This would 
mean a shortage of the fuel, now used in 
millions of farm, suburban and small town 
homes.” Chicago, Illinois, November 23, 1954. 


What Is The Natural Gas and Oil Resources Committee? 


It is made up of individuals and companies concerned about this extension of Federal 
control. It includes a great many small and large gas and oil producers. All believe 
that free competition is better for all of us than a price-controlled economy, which goes 
hand-in-hand with statism, and its stagnation, scarcity and rationing. 


FOR MORE FACTS WRITE FOR THIS BOOKLET NOW! 


You have the right to know the facts about this new government 
regulation—a peacetime control of competitive producers. Send today 
for the booklet, “Natural Gas.” Address, N. G. O. R. C., 350 Fifth 
Avenue, New York 1, N. Y. 


Under Free Competition 
Without Federal Regulation— 
natural gas became plentiful—stayed rea- 
sonable—created thousands of jobs—and 
now supplies one-fourth of the nation’s 

energy resources. 


NOW ... Federal controls, which stifle 
initiative, threaten this progress. 


NATURAL GAS AND OIL RESOURCES COMMITTEE 
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OVER 400 BUSHELS OF POTATOES PER ACRE—that’s the record set by prac- 
tically every truck farm last year in Suffolk County, Long Island, during one of the worst 
droughts in history of the area. Portable sprinkler irrigation was the answer to double the 
normal yield. With a Marlow Centrifugal Pump as the heart of the system, operating at high 
efficiency and at low cost, both fields and crops were kept green and productive throughout the 
entire growing season, 


Marlows job better! 


Marlow Irrigation Pumps are engineered and built specifically for sprinkler irrigation 
service, that’s why Marlows combine top performance with economy and easy, trouble- 
free operation. Marlow makes a broad range of models to meet every sprinkler irrigation 
requirement. A wide choice of power units is available, including electric motors, gas- 
oline, L.P.G. or diesel engines. See your Marlow dealer today or write for Bulletin SI-53. 
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Prepare carefully and... 


Plan Your Conversation 


By W. F. Stewart 
Ohio State University 


@ JUST HOW WELL does a teacher 
use his time while at the home of 
one of his students? 

Not all teachers use such time effi- 
ciently. Yet each call is important to 
the teacher, to the boy and his family, 
and to the entire vo-ag program. 

Therefore, it would be helpful for 
all teachers to think of the many pos- 
sibilities of intelligent conversation 
that could be carried on at the time of 
a farm visit. 


Help Improve the Boy 


What are some things a teacher who 
is really teaching on a supervisory 
visit should think about? 

Circumstances vary; people are dif- 
ferent; situations at the time are 
somewhat unpredictable. In our 
classes we consider a range of possible 
points of conversation. We justify 
them in terms of their improving the 
total situation in some respect, either 
the teacher and his relationship to the 
members of the family or the rating 
of the department by the family mem- 
bers. 

More specifically, we include testing 
the knowledge retained by the boy 
from the teaching in the classroom, 
and applied psychology and its rela- 
tionship to family members. We en- 
courage the boy as he strives to attain 
his goals, commend him for work well 
done, and check on the family mem- 
ber who is also a member of the 
young or adult farmers’ class. 


Visit Helps Teacher 


I sometimes define a supervisory 
visit as a teaching situation in a class 
of one pupil in which the immediate 
problems for discussion are found in 
the farming program of the boy at the 
time of the visit. Likewise, a super- 
visory visit is, for the teacher, his per- 
sonal examination of his achievements 
as a teacher in the community and 
particularly at this home. 

What are some of the things that a 
teacher might include in his conversa- 
tion with the boy’s mother? 


when you visit your student’s farm 


The students in my classes have 
suggested many things. A _ teacher 
might make a favorable comment 
about something seen around the yard 
or house. This they justify as “good 
psychology.” It may mean a more 
favorable rating of the teacher in the 
thoughts of the mother. Similiarly, 
a comment to the small brother or 
sister, showing interest in children, 
adds to the standing of the teacher in 
the family circle. 


Talk About the Boy 


At some time there should be some 
conversation with the mother about 
the boy. If he is doing well, commend 
his work to the mother; if he is having 
difficulty, let her know and ask her 
for remedial suggestions. 

If there is an opportunity, the 
teacher might give practical or tech- 
nical information in the problems of 
the home or garden. Such service 
would be timely and appreciated. 

From these suggestions the teacher 
has the basis for a commendable pro- 
fessional conversation with the moth- 
er that should enable him to grow in 
stature at each visit to this home. He 
is not merely “putting in time.” 

On some visits he will, of course, 
talk to the father. Each of the points 


made as a suggestion of possible con- 
versation with the mother can be ap- 
propriately changed to suggest intel- 
ligent conversation with the father. 

Appreciation, praise, applied psy- 
chology, rendering a service, asking 
for information of the father—each 
can be the basis of conversation that 
will enable the teacher to grow in the 
father’s esteem and the rating of his 
services. 

Certainly the most important period 
of the visit is with the pupil in the 
department. His farming program is 
known and the seasonal status is an- 
ticipated by the teacher. As the 
teacher and the boy move to each 
project in the boy’s farming program, 
what can he do to act the part of the 
teacher? 


Test His Understanding 


Again, here are some of the sug- 
gestions that my students have in- 
cluded. In the present status of the 
project the important teaching situa- 
tion centers in these questions: What 
are you doing and why? Secondly, 
what are you going to do in the weeks 
until the next teacher’s visit and 
why? 

Of these questions, the “why” ques- 
tions are the most important because 


SUCCESSFUL GROWTH ... 
But Mom and Dad must help. 
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they test understanding—one of the 
basic outcomes of good teaching. If 
the visit is to the farrowing pen a 
week or two following farrowing, the 
questions asked should involve factual 
knowledge that the teacher wants the 
boy to remember. 

Would the superintendent of the 
teacher or the father of the boy who 
heard such questions asked and an- 
swers promptly given be proud of the 
teaching done by the teacher and the 
understanding revealed by the pupil? 
Such should have been the working 
questions—the bread and butter ques- 
tions—asked the boy and answered 
by him. 


Be Inspirational, Also 


There is also a place for inspira- 
tional teaching. The boy said at the 
beginning of his project that he was 
going to try to make a ton litter. If 
his work as revealed at the time of 
the visit shows that he is well on his 


way toward his goal do not forget to 
comment on his progress. 

Praise, if deserved; a warning, if 
the situation demands it. And refer 
to other boys if that will incite rivalry 
and stronger competition. Strength- 
ening of ideals and making use of 
applied psychology are found in such 
conversation. 


Mention Adult Classes 


There is still the possibility of addi- 
tional conversation, if appropriately 
conducted, when there is an older 
brother in the family who is a mem- 
ber of the young farmers’ class or the 
father who attends the adult class. 
They have their improved practices 
which they agreed during the course 
to introduce into their farm practices. 
The teacher carries the list of these 
elected practices with him in his 
folder. 

What timely conversation can be 
introduced concerning these selected 


practices? What results has the young 
farmer or adult farmer gotten from 
practices already applied? Com- 
mendation is in order again provided 
the results merit such praise. Bring 
into the conversation comments from 
other young farmers or adult farmers 
whom you have visited. These often 
afford an incentive to do better. 

Finally, there is the camera. Many 
a teacher stimulates his students to 
greater effort in putting their projects 
in good order at the time of his visits 
if they know the teacher has a camera 
and may want to take a picture of the 
projects. 

Too often a teacher in making a 
farm visit seems to lack purpose as 
shown by his conversation and his 
conduct. A businesslike visit of 30 
minutes well planned and thought out 
and a conversation that includes the 
earmarks of a good teacher are some 
of the most valuable assets of any 
vocational agricultural teacher and an 
assurance’ of his success.—End 


These are the officers and directors of the National 4-H Club Agents’ Association, 


elected at the annual meeting held in Chicago during December. L-r: John Stookey, 
New York; R. J. Rensink, Wisconsin; both directors; Sarah Harmon, ist vice-presi- 
dent, West Virginia; K. C. Festerling, treasurer, Michigan; Isabelle Barden, secre- 
tary, Vermont; Ella Kringslund, director, Minnesota; Arlene Martin, 2nd vice-presi- 
dent, Connecticut; Merle Eyestone, president, Kansas; and Lloyd Strombeck, past 
president, New York. Not shown is Peter Martens, Jr., director, New Jersey. 


Pictured here is the entire fleet of new Super tractors introduced by the Oliver 
Corporation, Chicago, Ill. All five tractors are equipped with six-forward-speed trans- 
missions, bypass cooling, and a host of other advancements. Should you desire more 
information on these new introductions, write to the Oliver Corporation, 400 W. 
Madison St., Chicago 6, Ill. 
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Sulfa Causes Hemorrhagic? 


Heavy use of some sulfa drugs may 
be one cause of hemorrhagic disease 
in poultry, according to recent tests 
at the Ohio Agricultural Experiment 
Station. 

Good advise to poultrymen is to 
follow manufacturers’ directions care- 
fully when feeding sulfa drugs. Avoid 
prolonged feeding of the drugs and 
don’t use them at all in flocks that 
have hemorrhagic disease. 

Sulfaquinoxaline was the drug used 
in the test. Therefore, results of these 
tests do not necessarily indicate that 
all coccidiostats or sulfa drugs could 
cause hemorrhagic disease, since 
sulfaquinoxaline was the one tested. 


* 
book review 


Cooperative Extension Work 


That is the title of the second edition 
of this book written by Lincoln Kelsey 
and Cannon Hearne. It is published by 
Cornell University Press, 124 Roberts 
Place, Ithaca, N.Y., and sells for a price 
of $5.00. 

Here is the story of extension—what 
it is, how it works, its program and its 
methods. For anyone who is new in the 
work, this book will be a valuable help 
to understanding the entire extension 
set-up. For those who have been in 
extension for a long time, it will serve 
as a comprehensive review and bring 
many additional ideas and stimulating 
methods to your job. 

The book contains over 400 pages and 
is illustrated throughout. It discusses at 
length the many avenues of communica- 
tion that the extension worker can use, 
and how he can use them best. 


book review 
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}WetStrep 


Granules of 


For flock treatment of 
cro 
Crone Respiratory 


AiR SAC INFECTION 


ORM 
VETERINARY, MERCK) 


Tach (Approe | 
Gan Strectomycin Base 


The Complete Treatment for C.R.D. 


Costly chronic respiratory disease is characterized 
by a diarrheal stage and a respiratory stage. Now 
poultrymen can treat both phases effectively. New 
VeTSTREP Spray is an easy-to-use, highly effective, 
aerosol treatment for the respiratory phase of C.R.D. 
VeTStTREP Granules—a drinking-water product— 
quickly heads off losses due to the intestinal phase. 

VeTSTREP Products work so thoroughly against 
C.R.D. because each product is administered in a 


way that concentrates its powerful antibiotic con- 
tent in the infected area. Both VerStrep Products 
save time and labor and are fully proved in extensive 
field trials. You can recommend VetStrep Spray 
or Granules to farmers with complete confidence. 

In addition to C.R.D., VerStrep Granules are 
recommended also for the control of blue comb in 
turkeys, calf scours, and swine enteritis. Write us 
for further information. 


© Merck & Co., inc. 


Research and Production for 


Better Poultry and Animal Health 


MERCK & CO., Inc. 
Manufacturing Chemists 


RAHWAY, NEW JERSEY 
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What's new in... 


Dairy Husbandry 


By E. J. Perry 
Rutgers University 


@ WITH THE INCREASE in both 

herd size and the installation of 
milking parlors in many areas, re- 
ducing the milking time per cow has 
grown in importance. But many heavy 
milking cows don’t have enough time 
to eat the required grain mix allow- 
ance in the time permitted by milking 
room procedures. 

The Michigan Experiment Station 
obtained a marked decrease in grain 
eating time as the ratio of water to 
grain was increased and found also 
that the degree of fineness of the grain 
did not significantly influence the 
eating time. The extra water was 
added by hand. The faster the cows 
ate their grain the faster they gave 
down their milk. 


A pound of the air dry grain was 
eaten in approximate.y two minutes. 
A pound with one-half pound water 
added was eaten in an average of 1.42 
minutes, and a pound with one and 
one-half pounds water added was 
eaten in about .81 minute. 


Molasses—Good Feed 


Molasses continues to be one of the 
most economical feedstuffs. Some 
dairymen have bought storage tanks 
holding a thousand gallons or more, 
and applicators with which this by- 
product can be quickly and effectively 
added under pressure to the roughage 
after the latter is placed in the 
mangers. 

In the colder areas some of the 
larger operating dairymen are putting 
a big tank in the barn loft in a boxed- 
in set up. Hence, the box holds suf- 
ficient heat from the stable under- 
neath to cause the molasses to flow 
fast enough even in very cold weather. 

Some users have a one-half hp. 
electric motor pump that pumps the 
molasses in an 80 gallon feeding tank 
into which water can be piped to 
dilute the molasses to the desired 
point. The tank is then pushed along 
in front of the cows and the mixture 
applied under pressure. 

In a recent feeding trial with heifers 
at Cornell, it was demonstrated that 
excellent gains were obtained with 
high levels of molasses plus high qual- 
ity legume hay—much better than 
when the molasses even with urea 
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added was fed with a low quality 
timothy hay. 


It is doubtful if more than four 
pounds of molasses should be fed per 
cow daily. 


Add Antibiotics to Serum 


Many cases of temporary sterility 
and considerable numbers of abortions 
are being attributed to  vibriosis 
caused by the organism V. fetus. 
When added to the semen, in proper 
amounts, penicillin and streptomycin 
apparently render harmless the effects 
of these bacteria. 


However, in the case of frozen 
semen there is some evidence that this 
effect is nullified by the freezing 
process. Research on this phase of 
the problem is being continued with 
great interest. 


Serum Freezing Is Gaining 


The low freezing of semen is fast 
becoming an extra and valuable serv- 
ice by the artificial breeding organ- 
izations. The resulting conception rate 
is not yet averaging as high as with 
the unfrozen semen, but in some large 
scale trials, has been equally good. 


Wagon Scissor Hoist 


hoist will unload 9,000 pounds 
with 1,000 pounds pressure. It is 
low cost, simple in operation, and 
easy to maintain. The Lundell 
Manufacturing Company, Chero- 
kee, Ia., will be glad to send you 
specific information about this 
equipment. 


The process is making possible the 
almost complete use of the semen 
collected and stored and hence the 
keeping of fewer bulls. Cows can be 
selectively mated at any time to bulls 
of a member’s choice, and the young 
bulls can be proved more rapidly. 


The frozen semen has been shipped 
long distances sucessfully and now 
available are mechanical refrigerators 
(though high in price) which will hold 
the ampoules of semen even lower 
than the required minimum of —79 
degrees C. (—110 degrees F.) ob- 
tained by dry ice, the freezing agent. 


Two-Way Radio Useful 


In areas of heavy dairy cattle con- 
centration the two-way radio is be- 
coming a part of the equipment of 
some of the larger artificial breeding 
associations. This most modern of 
“walkie-talkie” devices enables some 
of the technicians to start the work 
of insemination earlier in the morn- 
ing, beginning out on the edge of the 
territory being serviced. Phone calls 
are then accepted at headquarters 
later than previously and radioed to 
the technicians in the areas whence 
the calls originated. 


The technicians are also able to 
assist each other in the dividing up 
of the later calls by radioing to each 
other in the field. This new means 
of improving A.B. service is ap- 
preciated by the members of the 
breeding organizations. 


Add Urea to Rations 


In recent months synthetic urea 
which the rumen organisms transform 
into protein has been used consider- 
ably as a part of dairy feed mixtures 
in various areas. The maximum 
amount of this product to use in a 
ton of grain concentrates is 60 pounds, 
or three percent of the total. 


It must be well mixed with the other 
ingredients which should be high in 
carbohydrates such as corn. In fact, 
it is doubtful if urea should be in- 
corporated with other ingredients un- 
less the mixing can be done mechan- 
ically. 


Each pound of urea is approximately 
equivalent to two and one-half pounds 
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See why 


FORTIFIED FEEDS 
BETTER! 


In FIDY Irradiated Dry Yeast, Standard Brands supplies 
feed manufacturers with an effective, economical source 
of vitamin D2 for fortifying feeds, minerals and con- 
centrates. 


FIDY Service Helps and educational literature are con- 
stantly at work telling farmers and feeders why vitamin 
D feed fortification is so important—why FIDY-fortified 
feeds are better. 


To County Agents and Vo-Ag Teachers, Standard Brands 
has made available educational booklets, nutritional re- 
views, and a motion picture—factual material based upon 
sound research. You will find these educational helps in- 
valuable in your contacts with farmers and feeders. 


FREE for Education Meetings 


Of particular interest is the 15-minute motion picture 
RICKETS IN CALVES, based upon research done at 
Pennsylvania State College. Why not arrange a showing 
of this informative film soon? You will find it well-suited 
for FFA, 4-H Club, and farm group meetings. 


Details concerning the 16 mm. film RICKETS IN 
CALVES, a list of educational literature and FIDY Service 
Helps, or any information about FIDY will be sent 
promptly on request. Address Desk BFM-3, STANDARD 
BRANDS INCORPORATED, Agricultural Department, 
595 Madison Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 


IRRA 
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VO-AG TEACHERS! 4-H CLUB LEADERS! 


EXTENSION SPECIALISTS! 
Free to You... 


NEW GUERNSEY FILM 


A Full Color Sound Movie —16mm.— 17 Minutes Long 


Fascinating! Educational! This new, professionally-produced color film traces 
the progress of agricultural methods from Biblical times right up to today — fea- 
tures centuries of selection and breeding devoted to developing modern GUERNSEY 
CATTLE, including the production, processing and distribution of GOLDEN GUERNSEY 
MILK. Ordinarily priced at $190.00 per print, this film is now available for 
free loan use to all Vo-Ag Teachers, 4-H Club Leaders, Extension Specialists! 


Order YOUR Print Today! 


Please order “Golden Heritage” at 
least 4 WEEKS IN ADVANCE of de- 
sired showing date, and give alter - 
nate date. 


THE AMERICAN GUERNSEY CATTLE CLUB 515 Main St., Peterborough, N. a 
Please reserve a print of “GOLDEN HERITAGE” for free loan use to: 


Alternate Date... ... 


New seeding 
method 


For small grains as well as grasses and legumes. 
New Century Seeder-Packer method seeds, 
covers, firms in one trip. Boosts yields amaz- 
ingly. Saves up to 60% on seed. Get all the 
facts. 


FRE * better seed- 
* movies A better seeding 
(avail. on loan) 
Write today for free manual and information on movie 
availabilities, to— 


ENGINEERING CORP. 
CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA 


CENTUR 


Barbara Clausen—Spencer, lowa and her 


Reserve Grand Champion Steer over all 
1954 International. 


In the great International Steer 
show SHORTHORNS had 3 steers 
in the final 6. 

SHORTHORNS superior weight- 
for-age and rate of gain factor 
make them the favorites of those 
interested in economical Beef Pro- 
duction. 

Write for our booklet — “Start 
Young—Learn to Judge” and other 
literature. 

AMERICAN SHORTHORN 
BREEDERS’ ASSOCIATION 
7 Dexter Park Ave., Chicago 9, Ill. 


| Shorthorn heifers Hereford fat steers 
Polled Hereford Shorthorn bulls 
heifers Angus bulls 
eoenend heifers Brown Swiss cows 


Miki cows Holstein cows 
Mil ‘fin Shorthorn Red Poll cows 
Jersey cows 


oO heifers 


County Agents—4-H Club Agents 
Vo-Ag Teachers Use These 


LIVESTOCK JUDGING PICTORIALS 


0 Duroc market Duroc gilts 
rrows Hampshire ewes 
Berkshire hogs Shropshire ewes 
Yorkshire gilts Corriedale ewes 
Hampshire gilts Columbia ewes 
Tamworth gilts Southdown lambs 
Berkshire gilts Guernsey cows 


5¢ each, postage prepaid 
Better Farming Methods, Sandstone Building, Mount Morris, Ill. 
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of protein. For example, suppose that 
urea was retailing for $9 per 100 
pounds. Then 60 pounds would cost 
$5.40 and that amount would re- 
place protein-wise approximately 335 
pounds of soybean oi! meal, figuring 
that 100 pounds of this latter would 
run 45 percent total protein. If this 
meal retailed at $4.90 per 100 the 
saving on the protein carrier would be 
$11.02 and reduce the price per ton 
that much. 


How About “Zero” Grazing? 


Green feeding, sometimes called 
“zero pasturing”, is being given con- 
siderable attention by many dairy 
farmers. With two groups of 35 cows 
each at the Minnesota Experiment 
Station, the first group required a 
50.9 acre plot rotated and pastured 
in the conventional manner, and the 
second group needed only 30.6 acres 
when the green stuff was cut twice 
daily with a chopper and brought to 
the cows. About 25 percent of the crop 
was reported lost by pasturing but 
very little by the other method of 
harvesting. 

In a New Jersey trial approximately 
four and two-thirds man hours per 
day (includes labor for machinery 
upkeep as well as travel to field) were 
required to feed 50 cows by the green 
feeding method. Dairymen giving most 
thought to this new system are those 
(1) who have a relatively small acre- 
age of pasture; (2) who are reason- 
ably well supplied with labor; (3) 
who want to make intensive use of 
their field chopper; (4) who own 
farms through which a busy highway 
passes between the barn and the 
pasture land, and (5) whose pasture 
fields are far away. 


Use Lima Bean Silage 


Lima bean silage produced as much 
milk as corn silage in an experiment 
at the University of Delaware. Each 
cow got 30 pounds of silage and was 
allowed hay at will. The grain was 
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fed according to milk yield, in an 
effort to compensate in part for the 
grain in the corn silage. 

Sodium meta-bisulfite continues to 
be highly efficient and economical as 
a preserver of grass silage. In a trial 
supervised by Pennsylvania State 
University, 50 farmers tested the ef- 
ficiency of this product and were 
unanimous in approval of the results 
when it was applied at the rate of 
eight pounds per ton of green unwilted 
forage —End 


* 
Oxytocin Helps Milking 


What can you do about those dairy 
heifers that seem stubborn about let- 
ting their milk down? 

Have a veterinarian give them a 
dose of oxytocin at milking time, 
suggests a veterinary researcher at 
Michigan State College. 

The drug is a synthetic version of a 
hormone normally secreted by the 
pituitary gland. It goes to work im- 
mediately after not more than a 
couple of injections. Then, the heifer 
lets down her milk rapidly and con- 
tinues to do so usually without fur- 
ther treatment. 

A heifer that doesn’t let her milk 
down usually is not stubborn at all. 
Her system just needs to be brought 
back into adjustment after calving. 


The Farmall 300 is designed for 
the farmer who needs a full three- 
plow, four-row tractor that is 
exceptionally versatile. A full line 
of Fast-Hitch implements, espe- 
cially suited to the tractor’s 
power, are available. The Inter- 
national Harvester Company, 180 
North Michigan Ave., Chicago 1, 
Ill, would be glad to send you 
more information concerning this 
and other makes of Farmall trac- 
tors. 


* 


We must conform to the customs 
and practices of our religion if we 
would have our children do likewise, 
so that with them right living becomes 
second nature. 


FOR HIGHER YIELDS... 
AT LOWER COSTS y 


use these CYANAMID products 


@ INSECT CONTROL 


THIOPHOS® Parathion Insecticides . . . for broad, low-cost protec- 
tion against more than 100 different insects, on more than 50 
different crops. 

MALATHION Insecticides . . . combine low animal toxicity with 
high insect toxicity. Control mites, aphids and many other insects 
on fruits, vegetables and ornamentals. Also highly effective in 
controlling flies — even those resistant to DDT. 


@ WEED CONTROL 


AERO* Cyanate, Weedkiller . . . selective, contact herbicide for kill- 
ing weeds in onions and other crops. 


© DEFOLIATION 
AERO® Cyanamid, Special Grade . . . for defoliation of cotton, soy- 
beans, tomatoes and other crops, as well as killing potato tops to 


— earlier, better harvests. Also used as a selective weedkiller 
n small grains, peas and other crops. 


FERTILIZATION 


AEROPRILLS® Fertilizer Grade Ammonium Nitrate . . . contains 
33.5% nitrogen, half in quickly available nitrate form and half 
in more slowly available ammonia form. 


AERO® Ammonium Sulphate . . . a 21% nitrogen, free-flowing 
material, for manufacturing mixed fertilizers and for direct 
application. 


FERTILIZATION, WEED CONTROL, DISEASE CONTROL 


AERO® Cyanamid, Granular . . . for weed control in tobacco plant 
beds; for disease (sclerotiniose) control in certain vegetable crops. 
Ideal for direct application, and to plow down with cover crops 
and stubble to make humus. 


@ SOIL BUILDING 
AERO-PHOS® Florida Natural Phosphate... replenishes the natural 
phosphorus reserve in the soil. One application lasts for several 
years. Low cost; easily applied in any season. 

@ RODENT CONTROL 


CYANOGAS® A-Dust... all-around pest killer for farm and garden. 
Kills ants, rats and other pests right in their nests or burrows. 


*Trade-mark 


WRITE FOR DESCRIPTIVE LITERATURE 


AMERICAN COMPANY 


Agricultural Chemicals Division 
32-E Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N.Y. 


Branch Offices: Donaghey Blidg., Little Rock, Ark. 
1440 Broadway, Oakland 12, Calif. 
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Soil 


What’s new in... 


Husbandry 


By J. B. Peterson 


Purdue University 


@ IN THE CORN BELT soil hus- 

bandry may be undergoing a more 
drastic and rapid change than any 
time in history. 

Old concepts are being challenged 
and defended by both scientists and 
laymen. Through trial and error and 
planned experimentation, the answers 
will be derived and, if sound, new 
techniques will become commonplace. 

Old concepts up for reevaluation 
are the (1) value of organic matter; 
(2) the need of a sod to produce and/ 
or maintain an adequate level of 
organic matter; (3) the use of an 
inoculated leguminous green manure 
as a source of nitrogen for subsequent 
crops; (4) the present concepts of the 
amount of sod in a rotation needed to 
prevent erosion on sloping lands; and 
(5) the application of fertilizers as 
mixed goods in the rows. 


Study Past History 


In order to evaluate the changes 
going on around us we need to know 
something of the history of the phil- 
osophy of land management in this 
country. Apparently concern for the 
permanence of the productivity of a 
piece of land was infrequent during 
the days when there was an abun- 
dance of free land, although there 
were numerous examples of conserva- 
tion-minded people. 

Conservation of soil productivity 
as a guiding principal in land man- 
agement became evident in the late 
1800’s with the growth of the United 
States Department of Agriculture and 
the Land Grant Colleges. Cyral Hop- 
kins (Illinois), whose ideas dominated 
soil management in the corn belt most 
of a 50-year span, was thinking of 
the soil and its condition primarily 
when he proposed lime and phosphate 
to make the mineral environment of 
the surface soil more favorable to 
farm crops, especially the legumes. 

He was thinking of the soil when 
he recommended the use of manures, 
crop residues, and green manures to 
build up and maintain a high supply 
of organic matter. Inoculated legumes 
on well-limed or neutral soils were 
preferred because of their nitrogen 
gathering powers. 


With the growth of the state and 
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federally sponsored programs of re- 
search and education for farmers in 
this century, a growing emphasis was 
placed on the soil conservation con- 
cept. In days when the ratio of farm 
prices to fertilizer prices was less 
favorable, the economy of “home- 
grown” nitrogen was argued. 

With the disappearance of the fron- 
tier and of free land, the soil con- 
servation approach gained momentum. 
It was taught in college and high 
school classes and at extension meet- 
ings. 

The Soil Conservation Service was 
a natural outgrowth of this ideology, 
for in its early days concern in con- 


It is not enough to be busy; so 
are ants. The question is: “What 
are we busy about?” 


servation of natural resources reached 
a new high. Long time experiments at 
low fertility levels had shown drastic 
reduction of corn yields where leg- 
umes were not used. Row crops had 
been found to be extremely conducive 
to erosion. 


Develop New Concept 


A concept of land use developed 
wherein sod crops were classified as 
soil protecting and row crops as soil 
depleting. The intensity of land uti- 
lization was rated in terms of ratios 
of row crops to sod crops. One-half 
row crop and one-half sod crop in a 
rotation was considered the maximum 
in severity of use. 


A higher percentage of row crops 
was considered exploitive. The steeper 
the slope and the longer the slope for 
any given soil, the greater was the 
erosion hazard rated and the higher 
the percentage of sod crops recom- 
mended in the rotation. Land was 
classified according to “capabilities” 
based on the erosion hazard and other 
cropping hazards which limited the 
intensity with which the land could 
be cropped in terms of proportion of 
row crops to solid-planted crops. 


What has caused such a “soul 
searching” and a review of these old 


concepts developed slowly on the basis 
of so much experience and consider- 
able experimentation? 


I would not propose the answer to 
such a complex problem, but I do 
believe that two factors had a strong 
influence. First, the gradual impact of 
a growing volume of research data 
and farmer experience showing favor- 
able results from high fertilization 
and less need then previously believed 
for sod crops to maintain productivity. 
Second, a gradual improvement of the 
position of fertilizer cost in relation to 
the sale price of farm produce. 


Use More Nitrogen 


As nitrogen became cheaper, its role 
in crop production was also becoming 
more apparent. It was found that 
larger amounts could be used with 
profit. 


Small grains with greater standing 
ability could take more nitrogen. Fer- 
tilizer for pastures, particularly nitro- 
gen, began to be recommended quite 
commoniy throughout all humid areas. 


This practice was often considered 
as entirely impractical in the late 20’s 
and not given wide spread attention 
in many places until the 40’s. The 
firing of lower leaves of corn, once 
considered entirely a water deficiency 
symptom was found to be really a 
nitrogen deficiency sign, augmented 
by dry weather. 

Most revealing of all was the dis- 
covery that high levels of corn could 
be maintained on certain soils where 
the crop was grown continuously by 
using high rates of fertilization and 
high populations. 

At Lafayette, Ind., for example, the 
last five years of continuous corn 
yielded close to 100 bushels per acre 
where 80 pounds of nitrogen and high 
rates of phosphorus and potash were 
used during the last five years. 


Proportion of Corn Increases 


This discovery, along with present 
high prices for corn, improvements in 
corn picking, shelling, and drying has 
led to a very strong emphasis by many 
farmers and farm managers on crop- 
ping systems which permit increases 
on level land in proportion of corn. 
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That’s only one part of the advantages 
Elon Gilbert* finds in packaging “Apple 
King” apples in bags manufactured 
from film made of Bake.tTE Brand Poly- 
ethylene. 

One of the northwest’s leaders in 
packaging bagged fruit, Mr. Gilbert 
says, “We use polyethylene bags be- 
cause they give us safety and there is 
less danger of breakage. They prevent 
dehydration of fruit and those varieties 
that are prone to shrivel store very well 
in polyethylene bags. Our plant uses a 
special line for bagging. After we get 
our line set up, our savings are high. We 
believe that the bags move the fruit 
faster at the retail level—sell the fruit 
more quickly.” 


Whether you grow or ship apples, 
potatoes, or any of many other fruit and 
produce items, the penne. brand 
identification, and sales appeal of poly- 
ethylene bags can mean greater sales at 
better farm, terminal and retail prices. 
Throughout the country there are sup- 
pliers of packaging bags made of film 
produced from BakE.ITe Polyethylene. 
See your supplier today, or for a free in- 
informative booklet write Dept. BK-88. 


*Mr. Elon Gilbert is a large povwer. amass at 
Yakima, Wash., and former president of the Wash- 
ington State Horticultural Association. Apples 
shown are “Starking Delicious.” 


REMEMBER, TOO: Another wonderful 
product for your farm is plastic water 
pipe made of Bake.ite Polyethylene. 
So light in weight it’s easiest to install. 


HERE’S HOW it pays to package in film made of BAKELITE Polyethylene 


Packaging by Milprint Inc., Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 


‘...Our Savings are high’”’ 


SPECIFY FILM MADE OF 


BAKELITE 


BRAND 


Polyethylene Plastic 


BAKELITE COMPANY, 4 Division of Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation (4§ 30 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N.Y. 
The term Baxetrre and the Trefoil Symbol are registered trade-marks of UCC 
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..- Assures Hardier Crops 


1) A Thermoid Band Seeder can save you up to 50% on seed costs... 
give you 28% more yield. Accurate seed placement behind disc openers 
insures germination close to the surface (see diagram). You eliminate 
seedling failures and get hardier, more drought resistant plants. Fits 
practically all drills. Only $1.60 per opener. 


(2) Thermoid Neoprene Fertilizer Hose is an extremely flexible hose that 
lasts three times longer than steel tubes ... won’t collapse from wear 
or clog from corrosion. Designed to fit practically all drills. 
Only $1.85 per opener. 


hermol 


Farm Products Dept., Trenton, N. J. 


Stretch your farm dollars with Thermoid Rubber 


Lnsist on Haye 


Irrigation Pumping Units 
For Pasture, Orchard, Grove 


Last year the Hale Irrigation Unit at right 
Saved ‘the dairy business that depended on 
the 26 acre pasture partly shown below. 

Whatever the size of the Pasture, Orchard 
or Grove you can depend on a HALE UNIT 
to keep it “producing.” 


Write today for full information on Hole Irri- 
\f getion Pumping Units. Please state No. of 
acres and source of water available. 


IRRIGATION DIVISION 


FIRE PUMP CO. 
CONSHOHOCKEN, PA. 


A good many “eye brows are raised” 
and questions asked such as: “What 
about insects, soil compaction, soil 
organic matter, permanent soil pro- 
ductivity?” 

To these questions those who be- 
lieve in the possibilities of intensifying 
corn production say that insects have 
not been a serious problem where 
four, five, or more years of corn in 
succession have been tried. Soil com- 
paction can be avoided by plowing 
back the residue of the corn crop, 
which has no small tonnage when a 
high population is produced on heavily 
fertilized land. The soil organic mat- 
ter can be maintained by these res- 
idues of the corn crop; and that 100 
bushels or more per year of corn is 
ample productivity. 


How Much Can Be Grown? 


Regardless of the economic question 
of how much corn the economy can 
absorb, the question of how much 
corn can be grown on a piece of land 
over a period of years is being settled 
by farm trial and scientific experi- 
ments. Experience and good reasoning 
will shake down the proper answer. 
This is the most drastic change in soil 
husbandry. It is centered on corn but 
the principles apply wherever row 
crops are grown. 

Those who favor more corn in the 
rotation tend to minimize the im- 
portance of the sod crop, the green 
manure and the legume. They point to 
such experiments as one which shows 
80 bushels of nitrogen almost equiva- 
lent to average stands of sweet clover 
used as green manure in terms of corn 
yields, where phosphorus, potassium 
ani other nutrients are adequate. 


Are Legumes Needed? 


Some even point to a doubtful need 
of legumes for hay, citing results with 
high cellulose feeds, such as corn cobs, 
strengthened with such additives as 
molasses and urea. The need for 
greater understanding of the whole 
business of producing feed for live- 
stock on the land is extremely stimu- 
lating to research by scientists and 
testing by farmers. 

A practice being carefully tested by 
some experimenters which may aid 
greatly in increasing the productivity 
of many soils is the placement of fer- 
tilizers and lime evenly to an 18 inch 
depth in the soil. It has produced 
outstanding increases in root develop- 
ment in the subsoil and is now being 
tested for economic feasibility. It ap- 
pears to have real promise. 

Other changes may be in the making 
in the concepts for managing rolling 
lands. Higher populations of corn with 
high fertilization produce a greater 
canopy which checks the erosive effect 


; Save °9 an Acre on Seed Costs Alone! 
EAR 
Thermoid Band Seeder Increases Yield 
| 
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The Master Mechanic Manu- 
facturing Company, Burlington, 
Wis., claims this one piece of 
power equipment will do count- 
less jobs—supply electric power 
to run milking machines, oil burn- 
ers, milk coolers, irrigate crops, 
fight fire, spray buildings, inflate 
tires, and many others. Should 
you wish additional information 
on this machine, write to the 
company. 


of rains. The spreading of corn rows 
on the contour to permit the seeding 
of protective crops in the middles 
appears feasible. 


In a midwestern experiment 114 
bushels of corn were grown recently 
in 60 inch rows with a late-summer 
seeded cover crop growing in the 
middles. Techniques for leaving more 
of a litter on the surface are being 
developed by experimentors and can 
be expected to become more common 
in practice. 


Study Pasture Management 


Pasture husbandry is due for wide- 
spread change which could result in 
greater production. Research through- 
out the country is pointing up the 
value of proper mixtures, hand feed- 
ing, grazing management, proper 
liming and fertilizing, and improve- 
ments in harvesting such as better 
techniques for silage making, etc. 


Irrigation in the humid United 
States for cultivated crops and pasture 
crops is a live topic. Several dry years 
in the southern part of the normally 
humid section has added impetus to 
this interest. Educational meetings on 
irrigation have overflow crowds. 
Legislatures are interested in writing 
proper water-use laws. With present 
prices, results of experiments on corn 
and pastures indicate profits from 
irrigation. 


It is a stimulating period. As we 
gradually shake down to a proper land 


use under our new technologies, we | 
may find the justification for dropping 


some old concepts.—End 


PHILLIPS CHEMICAL COMPANY 


A Subsidiary of Phillips Petroleum Company 
Bartlesville, Okiahoma 


Adequate Fertilizer 
Applied 


bu. produced per acre 


79 
inches soil water used 16 


gal. of water per bu. 5,600 
of grain produced 


Corn on soil with inadequate nutrients does not develop 
sufficient root system to utilize moisture in subsoil. 


Increase Crop Yield! 
Stretch Moisture! 
With Phillips 66 High Nitrogen Fertilizers! 


Recent experiments have proved 
that with proper fertilizing, only 
5,600 gallons of water were re- 
quired for each bushel of corn pro- 
duced; while on the unfertilized 
soil, 21,000 gallons were required. 
And with fertilizer, the yield was 
79 bushels per acre; without ferti- 
lizer, the yield was only 18 bushels 
per acre. So fertilizing results in 
higher yields from like amounts of 
soil water. 


Corn needs plenty of nitrogen for 
bigger yields and more efficient 
use of moisture. Now is the time 
for farmers to buy the fertilizer 
they need. Phillips produces these 
High Nitrogen Fertilizers: Phillips 
66 Ammonium Sulfate (21% Ni- 
trogen), Phillips 66 Ammonium 
Nitrate (33.5% Nitrogen), and 
Phillips 66 Agricultural Ammonia 
(82% Nitrogen) for direct or irri- 
gation application. 
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Workhorse on Wheels \ : . 
: No Fertilizer 
| / | 3 | 
TROG 


RAIN BIRD Load: 


What's new in... 


By A. L. Esplin 


Sheep Husbandry §@ 
Colorado A & M College a 


@ COUNTRY BUYING of fat lambs 

by the packer is the major topic of 
conversation today out in the old 
sheep corral, both at home and at the 
central market. 


It would seem that one of the im- 
| portant services of a central market is 
| in jeopardy, that is, as a price basing 
market. The feeder who sells lambs 
at 25 cents under the top at his nearby 
central market, is directly influencing 
the price basing function of the cen- 
| tral market by helping to fill the needs 
of the packer for lambs and also by 
not letting other buyers bid competi- 
tively for his lambs. 
Does the feeder know the com- 
aie to pump up tires parative value of his lambs sold in the 
Py the easy way country with the lambs that bring the 
top price at a central market? In 
_ most cases, the packer-buyer sorts the 
5 ik i | lambs and can assure himself of tak- 
ry | ing just the lambs he needs. The 
packer, no doubt, has a justifiable 
complaint when he says that he needs 
lambs every work day and not just on 
a Monday and Tuesday market as has 
COR. CLEAN al ot presoure been the situation on many central 


of tono-lasting flexible hose. Guar- markets. No doubt a little higher 


For 20 years a pace setter in the irrigation 
industry, Rain Bird has ted the field in 
improved irrigation sprinklers. Continuous 
Jaboratory and in-the-field research 
assures the performance and reliability of 
all Rain Bird Sprinklers. 

Invest in Rain Bird, the leader! Also, be 
sure the sprinkler system you get meets 
the American Society of Agricultural 
Engineers’ standards and fits your require- 
ments eractly. 


NATIONAL RAIN BIRD 
SALES & ENGINEERING CORP. 


AZUSA, CALIFORNIA 


RAINY SPRINKLER SADES 


609 WEST LAKE ST. PEORIA 5. MLLINOIS 


fae use engine power 


The Enginair Tire Pump and Gauge ends 
tire pumping problems forever—Pumps 
boa COOL CLEAN air at pressures up to 


FoR price on Thursday and Friday would 

Par all you do: correct this problem. 

2. Start engine—let it idle. Attach hose to Country buying and packer feeding 
‘ will correct the situation temporarily 

_for the packer, but it is seriously 


| jeopardizing both the lamb feeding 


TIRE PUMP & GAUGE $596 
| industry and especially the central 


At your dealers or direct from 3 


Postpaid 
| markets. 


G. H. MEISER & CO. (Est. 1906) 


330 E MARQUETTE ROAD - CHICAGO 37 ILL 


CORRIEDALE SHEEP | Sheep and Hormones 
_ feeders jumped the gun in the use of 
hormones in livestock feeding in spite 
DUAL- | of repeated warnings by college re- 
R 0 ty searchers? Hormone implants have 
| stations. Implants have usually given 
B REED some increase in gain and in efficiency 
| of gain with poorer carcass grades. 
If you want livestock that will produce two cash | Also there has been a fairly high per- 
pe wd te known oe world over for its quality. centage of wether lambs with a 
For descriptive literature and Last aprmng, Iowa State College “7 
lly f i ] last 
AMERICAN CORRIEDALE | Sally fed stilbestrol to cattle, and 
fall a similar report was made for 
ASSOCIATION, INC. lambs. 
6. Lamb feeders are beginning to use 


THE | Have the feed industry and many 
| been studied at several experiment 
crops annually invest in Corriedale sheep. Corrie- | 
list of breeders write: | searchers reported unusual gains from 
168 Perkbin Columbic, Misseeri pelleted feeds. Several experimental 
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stations have reported the results of 
feedlot tests with rations completely 
pelleted. 


The “Physical Balance” theory of 
about equal parts roughage and con- 
centrate, as developed by Professor 
Rufus Cox, Kansas State Experiment 
Station, is standing the test. Self- 
fed pelleted rations containing about 
equal parts concentrate and roughage 
are giving the largest gains and with 
less feed than unpelleted rations. 
However, the cost of pelleting is high 
enough so as to a little more than off- 
set the feed efficiency. Perhaps bet- 


It is the quick thinkers who be- 
come leaders. He who hesitates 


is bossed. 


ter balanced pelleted rations and less 
costly pelleting will make this type of 
feeding practical. 

Until further tests are completed, 
lambs should be vaccinated for pro- 
tection against enterotoxemia. Some 
supplemental feed such as hay needs 
to be fed for about 10 days as the 
lambs are started on self-feeders. 
They can be started on full feed with- 
out scouring and apparently without 
founder. 

The cost of pelleting runs from $8 
to $10 per ton. With present costs of 
feed in the Fort Collins, Colo., area, 
these pellets cost about $60 to $65 
per ton. 


Shearing Speeds Gain 

Western lamb feeders are finding 
that by shearing feeder lambs in the 
fall that the lambs gain faster with 
less feed, and that there is less chance 
for a cut in price because of weight 
at market time. The government 
wool program will no doubt encour- 
age more shearing of lambs since the 
incentive payment will be made on 
actual weight of shorn wool and not 
on a 5-pound average as will be the 
case for slaughter lambs. 

Silages are proving to be good feeds 
for sheep, notwithstanding many 
claims by sheepmen that it should not 
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be fed. Lambs can be fattened on 
good corn silage with one-half pound 
or more of 41 percent protein supple- 
ment per lamb per day with gains of 
about one-fourth of a pound per lamb 
per day. A short grain feeding pe- 
riod just before marketing seems to 
be desirable. 

Satisfactory lamb carcasses have 
been produced at the Colorado Ex- 
periment Station without grain. The 
Illinois Experiment Station has win- 
tered and lambed out ewes on corn 
silage as the only roughage with very 
good results. In the Corn Belt a 
calcium supplement is necessary. 
More and more farm flocks are being 
fed silage. 


Marketing Is Problem 

Today in sheep husbandry, effi- 
ciency in feeding, in breeding, in dis- 
ease control, and in marketing are 
all receiving considerable attention. 
Marketing presents the paradox, since 
both lamb and wool are in short sup- 
ply in the United States compared to 
the tonnage used in the past, yet, the 
prices received for these products 
seem to be based on an over supplied 
market. It would seem that the 
packer and the wool manufacturer 
have not modernized their marketing. 

Nonetheless, the sheep industry 
continues financially sound.—End 
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Veteran Agent Retires 


W. Sherman Rowe, Portland, Me., 
Cumberland county agent for more 
than 34 years for the Maine Extension 
Service, will retire effective January 
31. Rowe is the “dean” of Maine 
county agents, having been on the job 
continuously since December 16, 1920. 

Rowe has served as president and 
Maine director of the New Engiand 
Association of County Agents. 


* 


New Sheep Shears 


4 


Pictured above are the new 
sheep shears made by Columbian 
Cutlery Co., Reading, Pa. These 
shears are made in three sizes, 
with blades of highest quality 
crucible steel, and featuring 
double spring bows. More in- 
formation on them can be ob- 
tained by writing the company. 


CONTINENTAL RED SEAL Model M-330 LPG 
Irrigation Engine—114 H.P. at 2600 R.P.M. 


DEPENDABLE MAN-MADE WEATHER 


Seal power. 


Red Seal engines are getting the call for more and more irriga- 
tion jobs, because they have already made good as a source of 
such specialized power. Every Red Seal irrigation power plant 
is engineered for irrigation use—designed and built to obtain 
the maximum output from today’s high-speed pumps. The 
Continental line is unusually broad—10 to 270 horsepower— 
and includes models at every level for use on all standard fuels. 
For dependable man-made weather, choose dependable Red 


A COMPLETE LINE OF 4-CYCLE AIR-COOLED ENGINES 


Continental also builds air-cooled models, from 2 to 3 h.p., for 
heavy-duty applications, both conventional and vertical shaft. 
They offer the exclusive Contex® external ignition system, 
greatest air-cooled engine advance in recent years. For infor- 
mation, address Air-Cooled Industrial Engine Division, 12800 
Kercheval Avenue, Detroit 15, Michigan. 


6 EAST 45TH ST, NEW YORK 17, N.Y. + 6218 CEDAR SPRINGS ROAD, DALLAS 8, TEXAS - 
3817 S. SANTA FE AVE, LOS ANGELES 58, CALIF. - 910 S. BOSTON ST, ROOM i008, 
TULSA, OKLA. + 1252 OAKLEIGH DRIVE, EAST POINT (ATLANTA) GA 
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of Farming 


Mike Behien 
Vice President 
Behlien Manufacturing Co. 
Columbus, Nebr. 


Farmers are notorious for their in- 
dependent thinking. No two talk alike, 
vote alike, think alike. Yet, I have 
found in visiting with my farmer-neigh- 
bors, they have one deep-felt desire in 
common. 


It is to stop being totally at the mercy 
of Nature. Farming is a business. And 
having to stake everything on the whims 
of sun, rain, disease is no fun, 


A big step forward in this trend to- 
wards less gambling and more assured 
income is artificial crop drying on the 
farm. 


Every since 1945, my brothers, Walt, 
Gibb, and I with our dad have worked 
to perfect a crop drier for the average 
farm. One that would dry fast enough 
to be practical, yet was simple enough 
that a farmer could afford to own and 
operate. 


Small grain growers have told us 
they have found the answer in our 
latest model Behlen Grain Drier. They 
say this drier permits a farmer to (1) 
harvest earlier, harvest more, (2) store 
more safely in less storage space, (3) 
get a better market price for dried 
crops, and (4) save manpower by 
reducing grain handling. 


Fast drying? This Behlen drier re- 
duces moisture content of 350 bu. from 
25% to 15% in less than 14% hours with 
farm tractor drive. Owners report fuel 
cost of less than 1c per bushel. 


For more information, send for free 
booklet, “Why Artificial Crop Drying.” 
Write me, Mike Behlen, Dept. 3, % 
Behlen Manufacturing Company, Co- 
lumbus, Nebr. Be sure and see the 
March Reader’s Digest, too. 


Read the fascinating Columbus Story 


Readers Digest 
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What's new in... 


By G. W. Volk 


Crop Husbandry 


Ohio State University 


@ THE IMPROVEMENT of soil pro- 

ductivity to the extent that one 
can be reasonably sure of a maximum 
crop yield under the existing weather 
conditions is a problem that is con- 
fronting the farmers and the agrono- 
mists of the United States. 

In view of the present economic 
conditions, which involve high prices 
to the farmer, high cost of labor, and 
the shortage of good agricultural land, 
the most economical and safest meth- 
ods of improving soil productivity 
should be used. There are a number 
of opinions on how this could best be 
done, however, there seems to be a 
very commonsense method that might 
work under almost all soil or farm 
situations. 


Fertilizer—30 Years Ago 


During the period of 1920 to 1940 
the fertilizer industry was growing 
rapidly and the farmers were becom- 
ing more familiar with the use of 
these materials for the production of 
crops. The recommendations for 
fertilizers on crops were held to a 
minimum. In most instances 200 
pounds or less of a rather low analysis 
material were used. 

When small amounts of fertilizer 
were used it was necessary to place 
it in the soil where plants could con- 
tact it easily and quickly. This was 
done by localizing it near the seed so 
that the young plants could obtain 
their nutrients during the early stages 
of growth. 

It was also necessary to place the 
fertilizer in bands in order to reduce 
the amount that might be fixed in un- 
available forms. This type of fertil- 
ization was excellent when farmers 
were using small amounts, however, 
it has its limitations now that we have 
entered a period of heavy fertilizer 
usage. 


Fertilizer—Today 


Today the recommendations are 
two to four times greater than they 
were in the period of 1920-30. 

The application of 400 or more 
pounds per acre of fertilizer, for in- 
stance, in the row for corn might 
cause injury to the young seedlings 


thus reducing the stand of the crop. 
Another difficulty is that fertilizer 
machinery has been made to handle 
the smaller amounts of fertilizer, 
making it difficult for a farmer to 
apply the recommended amounts with 
the machinery he now has on his 
farm. 

The mere fact that it has been nec- 
essary for farmers to stop at the end 
of every corn row in order to fill the 
fertilizer hoppers of his corn planter, 
has been disturbing. This has delayed 
him in an operation that must be done 
on time and usually during a period 
of the year when planting conditions 
are of very short duration. 


Need Simple Methods 


In view of these difficulties, it 
seems that we are about at the stage 
of agricultural development where 
simpler methods of fertilizer applica- 
tion must be used for crop production. 

Much research in Ohio indicates 
that the soil should be built to a high 
level of productivity. This can be 
done gradually by using more fer- 
tilizer on each crop than is needed or 
by making heavy broadcast applica- 
tions to do the job more rapidly. 
Other practices such as good drain- 
age, timely tillage, good rotations, 
etc., should be used along with the 
fertility building program. 


Build Soil Fertility 


When large amounts of fertilizer 
are to be used they can be broadcast 
on the surface of the land, either with 
lime spreaders, lime drills, fertilizing 
drills, or with other farm equipment 
that will broadcast materials success- 
fully. This method of application 
will build up the overall amount of 
major plant nutrients in the soil to a 
point where crops will not have as 
great a need for localized application 
of materials near the seed. 

The small starter applications of 
fertilizer on various crops should be 
used in order to give the young plants 
the initial start they need while 
growing in competition with weeds. 
As soon as the plant has made a good 
start it will be feeding upon the built- 
up soil and make good growth. 


Taking the Risk Out 
| 
f 1955 Model with Folding Hopper 
: 
| 
| 
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This method of application of fer- 
tilizer has many advantages. First, it 
enables the farmer to apply large 
amounts of fertilizer on his land in 
one operation, possibly only once 
during a medium length rotation. It 
will enable him to apply small 
amounts of fertilizer with the crop 
when planted and not slow down his 
planting operations. 

The soil will be built up to a high 
level of productivity. This will be of 
great advantage to him during the 


Thoreau wrote that “Frontiers 
are not west or east or south, 
but wherever a man faces a fact.” 


years when he runs into seasons of 
average or better climatic conditions. 


In many enterprises in this world 
one must be ready to capitalize upon 
opportunities as they present them- 
selves. Farmers should be ready to 
capitalize upon favorable climatic 
conditions as they occur from year to 
year in the area where he is farming. 


Be Ready—Fertilize 


If his soil is at a high level of pro- 
ductivity he will be in a position to 
capitalize on favorable climatic condi- 
tions. If his soil is not built up and 
he is depending upon the application 
of fertilizers to the season’s crop to 
let him take advantage of a good sea- 
son, he is likely to fall short in many 
instances. 


It seems that the watchword in 
farming, particularly with regard to 
soil productivity, is to be prepared 
with a good fertile soil, so that when 
the better growing seasons occur one 
will be in a position to capitalize upon 
them.—End 


* 


book review 


Explain Farm Leases 


A book has recently been published 
clarifying a common subject about which 
there has been much information—the 
relationship of landlord and tenant. The 
book covers only the state of Missouri, 
but the basic information on written 
leases, oral leases, oral renting of farm 
lands, and other subjects of law might be 
of help to teachers and agricultural lead- 
ers in other states. 

It is written for the average laymen, 
would make a very good textbook for 
high schools, contains 258 pages with a 
book size of six by nine inches. 

It is written and published by Albert 
J. Boschert, Higginsville, Mo. Copies can 
be obtained from him for the price of $5, 
postpaid. 


book review 


George learns about soil testing in this scene from Spencer's new movie, 


Land. 


Already booked solid until May 1: 


“George Tackles The 


His teachers are two midwestern farmers, Bill and Joe Marshall, of Marshal!, Mo 


Now—A Fertilizer Movie That's 
Entertaining and Educational 


Send Coupon Now for New Color Slide Shows 


Already a hit with farm groups is the new 
16 mm. color movie, “George Tackles The 
Land.” Recently produced by Spencer Chem- 
ical Company, this sound film is available 
to you for showings before meetings of 
adult educational groups, students and 
dealers. (Sorry, booked until May 1.) 
There's lots of information about fertilizer 
and plenty of laughs in this 27-minute film. 
Starring in the movie are George Johnson, 
a city fellow who has moved to a small 
farm, and “Mr. N,” an elf who symbolizes 
nitrogen. 

“Mr. N" is played by Bill Barty, the mid- 
get of the Spike Jones TV show. “Mr. N” 
does some remarkable things as he teaches 
George there’s more to farming than just 
“scratching the dirt.” 

Real-life farmers are featured in the movie, 
too, as Bill and Joe Marshall show George 
how they do things on their prosperous 
Missouri farm. 

While the movie is booked until May 1, 
we will be glad to receive bookings for 
showings after that date. 


Four new 35 mm. slide sets also are avail- 
able for your use. Prepared by agronomists of 
Spencer Chemical Company, these sets outline 
the latest agricultural practices for producing 
efficient crops. Each set contains 50 color 
slides and an accompanying script. Available 
for corn, cotton and pastures (Southeast). 
No charge for use. Just mark the sets you 
want on coupon below and mail today. 


SPENCER CHEMICAL COMPANY 

j 606A Dwight Building, Kansas City 5, Missouri | 
1 want to show the following on A 

| (DATE—allow 10 days.) | 

| ~--w--seee35S mm slide set. Check title or titles wanted: | 

Corn ...... Cotton Pastures (SE) 

i Your Name { 

Address 
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Practical, “How To” 
Information for all 
interested in the 
broiler industry 


Here is a fact-packed, interesting little 
magazine with a wealth of information for 
all segments of the broiler industry. Pre- 
pared and mailed free every other month 
by America's leading breeder of meat 
type birds. 

Here are typical articles in a recent issue: 


Financial planning necessary in big and 
small business alike @ Fall, Early Winter 
Hatched Pullets Lay When Egg Prices 
Are Highest @ 5 ways to grow fall and 
winter broilers faster, better @ What 
about Sub Scald? @ Extra Heat On Cold 
Days Paves Way To Better Profits @ In- 
tensifying M. |. (Mother Influence) 


New Catalog Tells 
Complete Story of 
NICHOLS 


New Hampshires 


This comprehensive, 32-page catalog 
explains the part played by this leading 
meat strain in the broiler industry. It 
covers the grower, 
hatchery, flockowner and all of Nichols 

ins many full-color photogra with 
charts and detailed 

Send your name and address and we'll 
send you this valuable material FREE. 


NICHOLS 


Poultry Farm, Inc. 
Box 33 Kingston, N. H. 
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What's new in... 


Poultry Husbandry 


By Morley A. Jull 
University of Maryland 


Phenomenal Chicken Growth 


In an experiment in which a spe- 
cially prepared diet was fed to a fast- 
growing strain of chickens secured 
from a commercial hatchery, the aver- 
age weight was three pounds at the 
age of seven weeks and three days. 
Two of the cockerels averaged about 
three and one-half pounds. The group 
as a whole consumed an average of 
4.81 pounds of total feed. Approxi- 
mately 1.64 pounds of feed were con- 
sumed per pound of gain in weight. 

What remarkable efficiency in uti- 
lizing feed! 


New Method of Forcing Molt 


The female sex hormone, proges- 
terone, has been found to cause a 
precipitous molt when it was injected 
into laying hens. The hormone stimu- 
lates new feather growth, which in 
turn causes the old feathers to be 
shed. The normal level of egg pro- 
duction was resumed in six to eight 
weeks. 

This discovery may prove to be of 
considerable value to poultry breeders 
who could force-molt their best pros- 
pective breeding hens in the late sum- 
mer or early fall in order to have 
them laying well again when hatching 
eggs are needed in large numbers. 


A Time-Saver in Culling 

While doing his daily chores in the 
laying house, the flock owner carries 
a water pistol and “shoots” each bird 
to be culled with a vegetable dye so 
that she can be picked off the roost 
at night and thus avoid disturbing the 
whole flock. 


A Blue Comb Preventive 


Apparently blue comb, which causes 
the darkening of combs and diarrhea 
can be largely prevented if either 
one of the two antibiotics, aureomycin 
or terramycin, is added to the drink- 
ing water within five days after an 
outbreak is observed. 


Reduce Turkey-Egg Breakage 

A new type of nest for turkeys has 
been designed with a tilted, cushioned 
and coated laying screen whereby the 
eggs roll out of the nest toward the 


front or toward the rear for collection. 
The nest may be hung on the wall or 
placed on stands. 


New Egg Dispensers 

In different parts of the country, 
new egg dispensers or vending ma- 
chines are being installed along road- 
sides by market-egg producers to 
enable consumers to purchase eggs 
at any time of the day. 


New Test for Leukosis 


A method has been found for de- 
tecting visceral lymphomatosis in live 
chickens. The virus which causes 


leukemia in chickens contains an 


enzyme that reacts with a chemical 
known as adenosine triphosphate. 

This finding presents the possibility 
of developing a practical method of 
warning poultrymen of the presence 
of the disease in their flocks. 


New Uses for Feathers 


An easily handled and stable feather 
meal prepared by steam pressure 
cooking and drying waste feathers 
secured from poultry processing 
plants may be used as an organic 
nitrogen fertilizer, a plaster retarder, 
or perhaps as a poultry feed supple- 
ment, although research results to 
date on the last factor are rather 
negative. This means that many tons 
of feathers wasted annually can be 
salvaged. 


Arthritis in Broilers? 


During recent months, a disease re- 
sembling arthritis has been observed 
in broiler flocks in certain areas of 
the United States. The organism re- 
sponsible for the disease has not been 
definitely determined, hence it is not 
possible to recommend preventive 
measures nor remedies. 


New Use for Poultry Litter 


Results have been secured indi- 
cating that poultry litter from com- 
mercial broiler houses may be used 
as a substitute for soybean meal for 
sheep and lambs and as a substitute 
for cottonseed meal for swine. 

Also, chicken litter, comprised of 
ground sugar cane bagasse and peanut 


q 
CHIRPS__. 
| 
| 
| 
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| 
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hulls ground up fine, has been used 
in a mixture of grains, molasses, and 
vitamin A very successfully as a pro- 
tein extender (about 30 percent pro- 
tein equivalent). The litter must be 


heat-treated and the mixture should | 
not be fed to any other class of live- | 


stock than ruminants. 

Some work has been done indicating 
that plant-protein substances may be 
used as partial substitutes for animal- 
protein substances in feed mixtures 


that are fortified with antibiotics and 


vitamins. 


CRD Agent Is Transmitted 
Definite evidence has been secured 
that indicates that the agent responsi- 
ble for the chronic respiratory dis- 
ease is transmitted from the dam to 


her progeny through the egg. This | 


may explain why outbreaks of the | 
disease sometimes occur in growing 
stock.—End 


* 


Don’t Crowd Calves 


Feeder calves in crowded feedlots 
may develop coccidiosis, according to | 
the College of Veterinary Medicine, 
University of Illinois. 

Coccidiosis is caused by a tiny 
parasite. These parasites seldom be- 
come serious on the open range where 
cattle have plenty of room. Feedlots 
and small pastures can become 
quickly contaminated, however, lead- 
ing to severe infestations. 

To help prevent the disease from 
developing, keep feedlots as clean as 
possible, 


tion, and do not overstock feedlots. 


Round Pig Feeder 


Called the “Pig Palace” this 
new round type creep feeder per- 
mits the feeding of special solid 
feeds to young pigs without in- 
terference or participation by 
older hogs. It will accommodate 
pigs to approximately 70 pounds 
weight. This all metal feeder is 
a product of Pax Steel Products, 
Inc., Coldwater, O. 


COUNTY AGENTS 
& VO-AG TEACHERS! 


Remind poultry raisers that 
continuous use of 


DR. SALSBURY'S 
DRINKING WATER TABLETS 


| 


Ren-O-Sal helps chicks grow 
faster. They mature earlier, lay 
up to 15 days sooner. Continu- 


More birds live through the lay- 
ing season. 


elevate feed bunks and | 
water troughs to prevent contamina-_ 


ous use develops added vitality. 
Helps birds lay up to 12 extra 
eggs per hen. 


In proper dosage, Ren-O-Sal 
also prevents spread of cecal 
coccidiosis. Helps birds over- 
come “disease burden.” Helps 
save death, stunting, feed losses. 


Recommend REN-O-SAL 
with Confidence 


Continuous use of Ren-O-Sal 
increases egg profits. Test 
roven. Recommend Ren-O- 
al at the start and right 
through the year for layers. 


DR. SALSBURY'S LABORATORIES, Charlies City, lowa 


a complete line of poultry 
medicines 


SUFFOLK SHEEP 


Progressive sheepmen today de- 
mand large productive, useful 
sheep. Suffolks will exceed your 
expectations. 


For descriptive literature and 
|| breeders’ list, write... 


NATIONAL SUFFOLK 
SHEEP ASSOCIATION 


Columbia, P. O. Box 324, Missouri 


ATIO 


KIN OR sic 
APRIL 22-23 


Springfield, Mo. 


Attend the year’s 
biggest Milking 
Shorthorn Sale. 
Your opportunity to 
buy the best in Milk- 
ing Shorthorns— 
carefully selected from the nation’s 
choicest herds. For FREE catalog 
and particulars write 


THE AMERICAN MILKING 
SHORTHORN SOCIETY 


313-BF M-5 Glenstone Springfield, Missouri 


Beginning on page 83 
Four pages of free Helpful Booklets 
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CLEVELAND 4 OHIO 
sold by leading distributors 


Raising Broilers? 


NEW BOOK—Successful Broil- 
er Growing—shows how to 
make money growing chickens 
for meat! 


By Dr. Edmund Hoffmann, former Associate 
Professor of Poultry Husbandry, Unversty 
of Georga, and Dr. James M. Gwin, Direc- 
tor of Agricultural Extension, University of 
Maryland. 


Broiler Growing is now a $700 
million business. 


Nearly half of all poultry meat 
is supplied by commercial broilers. 


Would you like information 
about laying out a broiler plant? 
Choosing the right breed of chick- 
ens? Feeding directions, tested 
methods of disease control, most 
profitable marketing methods? 
This new book is a complete guide. 


Order Now - - - $3.50 


BETTER FARMING METHODS 
Mount Morris, Illinois 
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What's new in... 


Iowa State College 


Swine Husbandry 


By Arthur L. Anderson 


@ HOG RAISERS are expanding 
their operation again this year. 
With the expected five percent in- 
crease in the spring pig crop, we will 
have seven and one-half million more 
| spring pigs than last year. Also our 
| fall crop now going to market is about 
16 percent larger than that of the 
| previous year. It appears that the 
spring pigs will come earlier this year 
| than last, which suggests earlier mar- 
| keting this fall and an earlier break 
in hog prices. 
| The seasonal pattern of prices will 
| be less extreme this year. Don’t ex- 
pect an April high of $28.75 per cwt. 
and a fall low of $10 less, like last 


| year. Yet it should be a good year 


for the efficient hog raiser but for the 
average, the margin of profit may be 
rather small. 


Meat-Type Hogs Best 


Hogs of the meat type, with proper 
weights, continue to gain on the fat, 
heavier kind in market acceptance. 
Much emphasis has been expended in 
swine production. 

Hog raisers have formed a national 
association which has among its ob- 
jectives the bringing about of a more 
rapid shift to the meat-type hog and 
the sale of hogs on the merit basis. 
Included this year in the production 
registry requirements of some breeds 
are such measures of leanness as per- 
cent yield of lean cuts and area of 
the loin muscle. 


Adequate rations particularly in 
protein level, and B-vitamins seem to 
favor lean meat production. Limited 
feeding of concentrates by the use of 
pasture or hay is used by some to 
make their market hogs lean. Others 
have selected leaner more muscular 
breeding stock. Even some hormones 
have appeared to act favorably in 
producing leaner hogs. 


Use Pig Pre-Starter Feeds 


Early weaning of pigs has come in 
for considerable emphasis this past 
year. New feed mixtures have been 
developed including the specialized 
prestarter feeds for weaned young 
pigs. The pre-starters must, of neces- 
sity, be rather complex to meet the 
nutritional demands of a baby pig 


not receiving milk. Good pre-starters 
contain 20 to 25 percent of high quality 
protein, and are well fortified with 
minerals, vitamins, and antibiotics. 

Home mixing is not too satisfactory 
without specialized equipment, or use 
of pre-mixes, because of the small 
quantities of some ingredients and the 
need for a uniform product. For suc- 
cessful early weaning feeding, man- 
agement and disease control must be 
the best. 


Dry feeding is preferred to wet 
feeding. Rapid gains, low mortality, 
and reduced scouring, are in favor of 
feeding dry. On farms, weaning at one 
week of age may not be too successful; 
but with good doing pigs an eight 
week suckling period is not a must. 
We have speeded up hog production 
and we can likewise reduce the suck- 
ling period. 


Rations Include Antibiotics 


There is a wide-spread use of anti- 
biotics in swine feeds. Under some 
conditions there may be no increase 
in efficiency from antibiotic ration ad- 
ditions. However, in many situations, 
especially during the early growth 
period, and with unbalanced rations, 
the antibiotics have proven their 
worth. 

This does not mean that antibiotics 
are a substitute for an inferior ration 
or that they are effective only with 
young pigs. Variable results have been 
secured from antibiotic additions to 


“Hey, Mom, how come we’re all different 
ages and sizes?” 


| 
| wa > 
| and long life. Steel guide rods, working 
through accurately machined 
‘in the backjaw, keep jaws in alignment 
| 
| 
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Treat pneumonia and other 
diseases responding to peni- 
cillin with the new 


ONE-SHOT 


PENICILLIN TREATMENT 


“ORTI F 


Penicillin G in J 


@ Provides fast action ... immediate high — Supplied: 
cillin blood levels ... produces continuous Is BICILLIN FORTIFIED 300 


A 50 ce. vials of 150,000 units Bicillin and 
lasting up to 6 days. 150,000 units procaine prone per cc. 
In serious, acute infections such as pneumonia, shipping The same formula is also supplied in a 


fever, navel ill and foot rot, immediate blood levels of peni- 10 ce. vial. 
cillin in the animal followed by lower but long-lasting levels, SUCHE CONTIIED COO 


> Boxes of 10 Tubex® sterile-needle units, 
are desirable. Injection Bicillin Fortified gives both in a single each cartridge pe 300,000 ae 


injection. Bicillin Fortified is most useful when you want to Bicillin and 300,000 units 
give a sick animal treatment—without disturbing the animal procaine penicillin. th 
y repeated injections. Saves you time, work and money! Wipe 


AVAILABLE FROM YOUR DRUGGIST OR OTHER ANIMAL HEALTH PRODUCTS SUPPLIER Philadelphia 2, Pa. 


DEHYDRATED ALFALFA 


Nature’s Natural Nutrients 


DEHYDRATED ALFALFA MEAL OR 
PELLETS PUTS ON CHEAPER GAINS 
AT LESS COST 


It is an excellent supplement especially with lowgrade roughage because 
it is rich in Carotene, 200,000,000 I.U. or more Vitamin A in every ton, 
17% or more Protein, 38 to 40% Nitrogen Free Extract, more than a dozen 
minerals and vitamins and the important unidentified growth factor(s) 
that steps up the Rumen activity, that makes stronger appetite, greater 
daily gain. 

TESTS SHOW THAT when Dehydrated Alfalfa is added to the 


| 


Semi a feeding program better daily gains are made—and at a less over- 
ae all feed cost. 
3 Se HERE’S WHAT YOU GET—a richer, more palatable feed—with 
; better color and texture—a PLUS in your feed that makes for 
ehy better quality at lower production cost. 
Ssociation [>_ 9077 7+ Your FREE Copy of this Booklet 


PAS ; improved Beef Supplement with Dehydrated Alfalfa. 
— URE IN THE BAG Write the American Dehydrators Assn., Dwight Bldg., Kansas City, Mo., Dept. 5-F AD Me 
mas MEMBERS THROUGHOUT THE NATION TO SERVE YOU 
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Keep Crop Destroyers 
ON THE RUN! 


ome Original 
 CAW-CAW 
Firecracker 


_ FUSE ROPE 


Protects All Crops Against 
Bird and Animal Damage 


This specially twisted low-cost fuse rope 
explodes firecrackers or cherry bombs at 
timed intervals in fields. Slow burning— 
4 ft. burns approx, 6 to 8 hours. Available 
at your supplies dealer, or write for prices 
and details to Dept, BFM-3, J. E. Fricke 
Co., 40 N. Front St., Phila 6, Pa. 


“ENGINEERED SPRINKLER, FLOOD, 
FURROW IRRIGATION EQUIPMENT 


PJ CO. 


Estoblished 1910 


+ 150 Hooper St - San Francisco 7 Calit 
East Broadway - Tampa 5. Florida 


PATRONIZE 
the advertisers in 
Better Farming Methods 


sow rations. Several of the antibiotics 
appear to be growth promoting, and 
some advocate periodic shifts in kind 
employed. 

Animal fats are available at costs 
which make them attractive as swine 
ration additions. Apparently such fats 
can be used successfully for up to 10 
percent of the ration and have the 
added advantage of reducing dustiness. 

Under usual mid-west conditions, 
corn and soybean oil meal are the 
principal swine ration components. 
The cheapest gains can be secured by 
varying the proportions of the two 
feeds in accordance with the current 
prices when mixed complete rations 
are fed. 

It is evident that as the soybean 
oil meal is increased in the ration, its 
replacement value in terms of corn 
decreases. Also, the hog gains per unit 
of total ration consumed would be 
increased. The question for the hog 
raiser may be one of slower, less costly 
gains as compared with faster, more 
expensive gains. 

Then too, there is the free-choice 
style method in which the supplement 
feed is offered separately which may 
be the most economical. 


Does Appearance Count? 


Does feminine appearance have any 
relationship to reproductive perform- 
ance in gilts? 

Some research workers divided gilts 
into four groups of ratings in feminine 
appearance of the gilts from the 
shoulders forward with the greatest 
emphasis placed directly upon the 
head. With a good size sample it 
proved possible to select gilts at 
weight of about 125 pounds for the 
largest number of normal embryos at 
25 days after breeding basing selection 
entirely on femininity. 

Apparently the difference was due 


to ovulation rather than embryonic 
mortality. Perhaps femininity serves 
as index to pituitary activity. 

Too early breeding of gilts has 
proven to be detrimental to the litter 
size due to fetal resorption. It is ob- 
vious that delayed breeding may be 
uneconomical. 

Adequate feeding may be a clue. In 
one trial, gilts fed animal protein 
feeds arrived at puberty at a younger 
age and appeared to ovulate more 
freely than those fed plant protein 
supplements. 


Pigs Notice Temperature 


Swine are quite sensitive to tem- 
perature changes and also responsive 
to other conditions which may be re- 
lated to their comfort. Temperature 
around 70° F. appears ideal for grow- 
ing and fattening pigs. 

The distance from the feed and 
water supply may be a factor in the 
cost of hog gains. It appears from some 
experimental evidence that more rapid 
and economical gains result when the 
feed and water are no farther than 300 
feet apart in summer and probably 
less than that in winter. 


Induce Salt Poisoning 


Salt poisoning has finally been pro- 
duced experimentally in swine. Hog 
raisers have reported such occur- 
rences, particularly in feeding meat 
brine and salty whey. 

It has been found that salt-starved 
pigs, fed swill containing one and one- 
half to two percent of salt in a trough 
under crowded feeding conditions, and 
without an ample water supply may 
consume enough salt to cause death. 
Trace mineralized salt plus steamed 
bone meal and ground limestone fed 
free-choice or with the mixed ration 
has proven satisfactory for growing 


At their annual meeting in Chicago, the National Association of 4-H Club Agents 
honored the above workers by presenting them Distinguished Service Awards. L-r: 
Ernest C. Grant, 4-H club agent, New York; John A. Hall, New York, a “Friend of 
4-H”; Leon C. Pratt, 4-H club agent, New York; Corinne Fletcher, 4-H club agent, 
Maine; Wakelin McNeel, Wisconsin, “Friend of 4-H”; Robert A. Dyer, 4-H club agent, 
New York; Saul Thayer, 4-H club agent, New York; and Hildred J. Hart, 4-H club 
agent, Michigan. Before the presentations Wakelin McNeel spoke to the group. 
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and fattening pigs. 

Disease and parasite control are 
still big stumbling blocks in hog pro- 
duction. Swine feeders now have a 
new and better material (Cadimum 
oxide) to remove intestinal worms. 
We have many improved means of 
disease control; however, the best 
procedure is to avoid such conditions. 

Even today, with more than a quar- 
ter century of advocating the clean 
ground pasture system, less than one- 
third of the pigs raised are offered 
that simple protection against disease 
and parasites—End 


* 


Deep Plowing Helps 
Increase Cotton Yields 


Results of 1954 tests at the Delta 
Branch Station, Mississippi Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station, show the 
possibilities of sub-soiling as a means 
of making more cotton in Mississippi. 

Announcing test results, the Ex- 
periment Station said: “On soils 
having hardpans the yields of cotton 
have been more than doubled by deep 
tillage. On well drained soils having 
no hardpan or subsoil restriction, no 
increased yields are indicated for deep 
tillage. 

“Where hardpans exist deep tillage 
has increased water intake, increased 
root development, reduced drought 
damage, and. improved the stand of 
cotton .. .” 


* 


hook review 


Soil Conservation 


Here is the second edition of “Ele- 
ments of Soil Conservation” by Hugh 
Hammond Bennett. It is published by the 


McGraw-Hill Publishing Company, Inc., | 
330 West 42nd St., New York 36, N.Y. | 
This second edition presents in very 


readable form, the essential elements of 
good soil conservation and its place in 
agriculture today. It undertakes to brief 


the student on the more important as- 
pects of the serious problems of soil and | 


water wastage. 
This book would be good for either 


a reference or textbook. It has many | 
illustrations throughout, over 350 pages 


of information, and will answer many 
specific questions that are asked concern- 
ing general and specific items of con- 


servation practices. The book sells for | 


$4.00. 
book review 


* 


. . . public sentiment is everything. 
With it, nothing can fail; against it, 
nothing can succeed. Whoever molds 
public sentiment goes deeper than he 
who enacts statutes or pronounces 
judicial decisions. He makes possible 
the enforcement of them. 


by doing your own 
vaccinating against 


Erysipelas-Immunity 


DOUBLE UP ON SAFETY 
AND SAVE MONEY TOO! 


..- Immunize against cholera 
and erysipelas at the same 
time and SAVE up to 76c 
per head! Anyone who 
raises hogs can safely use 
these products — ask for 
TRUE-VAC and ERY-MUNE 
by name. Your Animal 
Health Dealer has them — 
also write for NEW free 
animal health booklet. 


Gene Beach Midwest Purebred Hog Breed 
“I saved over $500.00 on 1000 head of hogs 
by vaccinating with Anchor True-Vac for 
cholera, True-Vac and Ery-mune are what 
farmers have needed for years .. . safe 
vaccines to use under any conditions.’’ 


Paul Burris Muskogee, Okla. 

‘The feeder pigs I buy through sales barns 
are exposed to hog cholera and erysipelas. 
True-Vac is my best insurance against Hog 
Cholera, and Ery-mune against erysipelas. 
Both are safe for farmer use. No special 
permits . . . does not expose your neighbors’ 
herds. Any hog raiser can vaccinate his own 
pigs—there is nothing complicated about it.’’ 


Here Is Why You Should 

BLACK 
STEERS 


PROFIT... The packer usu- 
ally pays more for fat Angus 
steers because they dress out 
more good salable beef. 


QUALITY ... The Interna- 
tional Carcass Contests prove 
Angus beef is superior to all 
other breeds. 


EFFICIENCY ... Angus con- 
vert grain and roughage into 
quality beef quickly and 
efficiently. 


Be Ahead! Buy Black Feeders! 


American Aberdeen-Angus Breeders’ Association, 9 Dexter Park Ave., Chicago 9, Ill. 


A Few Acres and Security—by L. W. Steelman 


Here is just the book for the city person owning a few country acres. This is a practical 
book by a practical farmer. It will interest people who want to leave the city and enjoy 
life in the country. The book is written in everyday language. Price $5.00. 


BETTER FARMING METHODS, 


Service Department Mount Morris, Illinois 
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@ IT IS MORE IMPORTANT in 

extension radio to keep people 
listening than it is to put across an 
idea. 

In 15 years of broadcasting we have 
learned that our listening audience is 
different from our extension meeting 
audience. 

There are three important groups 
to be considered in planning and pre- 
senting extension radio programs, 
namely: Extension personnel; the 
radio station, and the listening audi- 
ence. 

The first two groups will not count 
for long without the third. 


Our Time Is Not Our Own 


We must continually remind our- 
selves that with few exceptions county 
extension radio time belongs to the 
local station, donated to us as a public 
service. 

Our audience, at least to start with, 
is not ours, it is the station’s. They 
have developed it with their programs. 
What we do for and with that audi- 
ence wil determine how our relation 
with the local station develops. 


If we hold the audience they hand 
us, and build it with good programs, 
they (the radio station) will like us. 
If we get too dry, detailed, and tech- 
nical with our subject matter material 
and drive non-farm listeners away, 
particularly in and near urban areas, 
then we shall find the radio station 
shifting us about or discontinuing our 
broadcast. 


Know Station Personnel 


It is important that we become well 
acquainted with the local radio station 
personnel, find out what they think 
their listeners want and who their 
listeners are. 

From the standpoint of county per- 
sonnel, we must put our best foot 
forward, use our best talent and take 
the job seriously. That means being 
on time for broadcasts, (notify the 
station several hours in advance, if 
possible, when you must miss a pro- 
gram) and don’t renege on Saturdays, 
holidays, and off hours. Work with 
studio personnel. 


Keep Program Local 


What do you find to talk about on 
two 15-minute programs a day? 

This question is frequently asked 
about our programs. Actually we use 
a news rather than subject matter 
approach and find material plentiful. 

Programs must have local appeal 
and must deal with persons, places, 
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The big job in extension radio programs is 


Keep 
"Km 


Listening! 


By Rex Carter 


County Agent 
Uniontown, Pa. 


and things familiar to the listening 
audience. 

It matters not how accurate the 
material nor how artistic the presen- 
tation. 

A technical citrus program would 
hardly keep a dairy farm audience at- 
tentive. Nor would a detailed beef 
cattle management program appeal 
to a broiler producing area. 


Cater to Urban People 


For the urban county and those 
near large cities with a large non- 
farm rural population, vegetable gar- 
dening, flowers, home grounds, in- 
sects, home beautification, and related 
topics, mixed with general and spe- 
cific farm information, help keep the 
ear and eye of our non-farm friends. 


County Agent Rex Carter 
has a busy radio schedule. 
He has one 15-minute pro- 
gram, all agriculture, at 
6:15 a.m., Monday through 
Saturday. Then, he has 
another 15-minute program 
at 12:15 p.m. Monday, 
Wednesday, Friday, and 
Saturday. To “keep ’em 
listening” is a big job. 


Sell ideas, arouse interest, build 
desires, and motivate to action with 
county extension radio programs. 

Urge them to act, tell them where 
to get help, sell the idea, but avoid 
details that drive away uninterested 
listeners. 


We Have Radio Resources 


We in extension have several assets 
if we organize them. 

1. Local persons 

2. Agricultural success stories 

3. Agricultural organizations 

4. Report of the listening audience 

We are in an enviable position in 
knowing _local agricultural leaders 
with a worthwhile story to help pro- 
mote a better rural community and 
we'll do well to use them. 

Success stories always appeal par- 
ticularly to friends and neighbors of 
the persons involved. Here we also 
have an ideal opportunity to promote 
4-H club work and other worthwhile 
community projects. 


Organizations Do Help 


Extension workers have found 
strong agricultural organization in- 
valuable in developing worthwhile 
county extension programs. 

These assets are in addition to the 
subject matter aids from the colleges; 
all of which provide us with an un- 
limited field to cover. But like one 
of our erodible southwestern Penn- 
sylvania hills, it produces best when 
we work with and not against the 
slope. 

Planning is essential not just for 
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one program, but for a permanent | 
series. 

Tape recorders, telephone pick-ups, | 
recording service, and other aids are | 
all fine but if budgets are limited and | 
our stations are small (most of them | 
are), we can do well without these | 
aids. 

If tape recorders are available, we | 
can take the studio out to the meet- | 
ing or farm. If not, we can bring the 
farm and farmer to the studio. 

Above all we must keep our pro- | 
gram down to earth, avoid too fre-| 
quent technical discussions, tell about | 
local folks and their experiences, | 
motivate by building desires. 

Lastly, we find it pays to be natural. 
People know us and take us for what | 
they know us to be, not what we pre- | 
tend to be on radio. They listen, first 
because they know us, or because 
they were there when we came on 
and they will listen tomorrow and the 
following tomorrows if we tell an) 
honest, straightforward story they | 
can understand. | 

We can and must keep ’em listening. | 
—End 


* | 


Angus Pictorial Placings 
Correct Placing 2-3-4-1 

I placed 2 first. She is a low set, 
thick heifer, very feminine in her type 
with a great back and spring of ribs. 

I placed 2 over 3, admitting that 3 
is shorter in the neck and smoother 
down her top, however, 2 is a deeper 
bodied heifer, especially through her 
heart and flank. She carried more 
spread down her top and this width | 
extends out more uniformly over her | 
rump into a deeper quarter. Two has 
more bone and is straighter in the set 
of her front legs. 

I placed 3 second and over 4 because 
she is a wider, deeper bodied heifer | 
that is lower set and has more quality | 
to her bone and hair coat. She shows | 
her extra width more through her | 
chest, spring of rib, and down her| 
back. 

I placed 4 over 1, admitting that 1 
is sweeter in her head and slightly | 
neater around her tail, however, I 
placed 4 over 1 because she is a/| 
shorter coupled heifer with more sub- 
stance to her bone and a more de-| 


sirable set to her legs. Four is also | Rotavation has shown RESULTS the world over—and results have 
deeper in her twist and has more | ”@de Rotavators the world’s most widely used rotary tillage tools! 


spring of rib. 
I placed 1 last realizing she is| 
breedier in her head than my top) 
three heifers. However, she lacks the | 
scale and substance of the heifers | 
placed above her. I would like to see | 
her with more width down her top, | 
more spring of rib and depth of body. | 
For these reasons I placed this class 
of Aberdeen-Angus heifers 2-3-4-1. 
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“improved till 


“What can 
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too much run-off?” 
too much plow pan?”’ 
dried-out sub-soil?”’ 


soil starved for organic 
matter?” 


too much standing water?”’ 
hard, crusty soil?’’ 


age!” 


In farming theory and practice alike, there is a 
growing awareness that better cultivation methods 
are vitally important to soil condition and crop yields. 

Farmers are finding that soil need not remain hard 
and cloddy . . . low in moisture content . . . poor in 
organic matter. Soil structure can be rebuilt—and 
proper tillage is an essential part of any soil rebuild- 


Poor cloddy soil. This soil is 
hard, heavy, difficult to break 
apart, resistant to air and 
water. It will produce poor 
yields. 


Good crumbly soil. This is 
productive soil. Air and water 
can soak into it easily. It is rich 
in organic matter, easily bro- 
ken apart, produces bumper 
yields. Rotavation rebuilds soil 
the natural way. 


ing program. 


A new method—rotary tillage—has largely re- 
placed ordinary cultivation in America’s nurseries, 
and is replacing conventional tillage on farms. 

In fewer passes, Rotary Tillage achieves what the 
plow, disc and harrow attempt to do in many—and 


does it better. 


On American nurseries, one make of Rotary Tillers 
outsells all other makes combined. That’s the Howard 
Rotavator—and here’s why: 


Hard, compacted soils don't per- 
mit plant roots to get air. This 
slows down plant growth. 


In a Rotavated field, loose, 
crumbly soil permits air pene- 
tration. 


Conventional methods DO NOT 
MIX organic matter uniformly in 
soils—and this is nature's store- 
house for plant foods. 


Rotavation makes it easy to 
cut and mix into the soil large 
amounts of corn stalks, stubble 
or green manure crops. 


Water can't soak into soils made 
hard by conventional tillage. It 
stands for days, though the sub-soil 
may be dry a foot below... or 
runs off, taking valuable topsoil 
and leaving finger gullies. 


Send for a FREE copy of this booklet: ‘‘How 


controlled cultivation can improve the structure of 


your soil.”” It shows HOW and WHY 
cultivation methods result in good soil—and 
good crops! Write: 


HOWARD E CO., Inc. 


Box 31, Arlington Heights 31, Illinois 
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Rotavated soil is loose, po- 
rous, thoroughly intermixed 
with organic matter. It quickly 
absorbs water, holds snow. It 
stores more moisture in the sub- 
soil . . . resists erosion from 
wind and rain. 
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BROAD 
SPECTRUM 


KILLERS 


with extra creep 
for extra kill 


WEED & BRUSH KILLERS 
STOCK SPRAYS 


DEFOLIANTS 
HORMONES 


CHEMICALS CORPORATION 
ST. LOUIS 3, MO. e LOS ANGELES 27, CALIF. 


DUROCS— 


The Prolific Red Hog, 
With More Red Meat! 
For Fast, Economical Gains, 
They Can't Be Beat! 


Free Copy of Magazine available on re- 
quest. List of spring sales and breeding 
stock for sale privately in breed publica- 
tion. Write for details on our FREE 
BUYING SERVICE. National Duroc Con- 
gress, Cedar Rapids, Iowa on July 28, 29 
and 30. Write for catalog. 


UNITED DUROC 
RECORD ASSOCIATION 


Duroc Bidg. Peoria 3, Ill. 


Vo-Ag Teachers Stage Sweetheart Contest 


(Story in adjoining column) 


Sectional Sweetheart winner was Patty Kaney, Forreston. Congratulating her 
are, l-r, C. E. Wick, Pearl City; Herb Schaller, editor, Better Farming Methods, 
(who acted as Master of Ceremonies for the 30-minute grandstand show) ; 
Dean Finch, Forreston; and Keith McGuire, Polo. 


CASTRATION 
SAFE... SURE... EASY 


BURDIZZO 
BLOODLESS CASTRATOR 
USED SUCCESSFULLY 
OVER 30 YEARS. YOU GET . 


e Minimum growth 
set back 

@ No hemorrhage 

@ Minimum surgical 
shock 

@ No septic infection 

@ No maggots 

@ No screw worms 


Ask your dealer for the original blood- 
less castrator made by La “Burdizzo” 
Co., Turin, Italy 


BE SURE IT’S BURDIZZO 
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“How-To-Do-It” Helps City People 


@ HOW ABOUT ONE of those 

“How-To-Do-It” shows for getting 
extension information to city people? 
Duane T. Nelson, Michigan State Col- 
lege’s extension visual aid specialist, 
can tell you how to do it. He placed 
this exhibit (top photo) in a metro- 
politan show. Result: People filled out 
orders for more than 50,000 bulletins, 
circulars, and folders, all telling “how- 
to-do-it”. In lower photo, Nelson, 
right, hands part of the publication 
requests to Norman Kunkel, M.S.C, 
bulletin distribution supervisor.—Cal 
Orr, Michigan State College. 
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@ THE VO-AG TEACHERS of 


| 


northwestern Illinois tried some- | 


thing new last summer—a sectional 
FFA Chapter Sweetheart Contest. 

The purpose of the contest was 
to stimulate chapter interest and 
promote good public relations be- 
tween the FFA and the community. 
Both of these objectives were accom- 
plished. 

The crowning climax to the event— 
naming the queen—took place at the 
Stephenson county, [Illinois, Fair 
where the vo-ag teachers had secured 
permission for and arranged a 30- 
minute program at the grandstand. 
An overflow crowd witnessed the 
program. 


Present FFA Leaders 


| 


In addition to announcing the | 


Sweetheart Contest winner, the 
crowd was introduced to the section’s 
three American Farmers, State Farm- 
ers, and 13 Agricultural Production 
Award winners. 

In the background on the stage 
were seated the Chapter Sweethearts 


from each FFA Chapter in the sec- 
tion, while directly behind each girl | 


was the local Chapter FFA president. 

The vo-ag teachers from the section 
presented awards to three outstand- 
ing agricultural leaders in the area 
during this program. One of the 
award recipients was V. J. Banter, 
veteran farm adviser, Stephenson 
county (now retired). 


Teachers Host at Dinner 


Preceding the program at the fair- | gas 
grounds, FFA presidents and their | 


respective Chapter Sweethearts were 
guests of the ag teachers at a dinner. 
The committee in charge of this | 


contest and: program arrangement | i 
were vo-ag teachers Dean Finch, ‘ 


Forreston; C. E. Wick, Pearl City; | 
and Keith McGuire, Polo. H. R.| 
Damisch, assistant supervisor of voca- 
tional agriculture, presented the win- 
ning plaques to the 13 Production 
Award winners. 

Crowning the queen and introduc- 
ing her to the crowd was an honor 


given former National FFA Vice |) ——— 


President, Harlan Rigney. 

In addition to the award given to 
Farm Adviser Banter, C. E. Wick and 
Roy Hefty, vo-ag teachers from Pearl 
City and Orangeville, respectively, 
were honored. 

The entire event was well worth 
the effort. The Sweetheart Contest 
created a great deal of interest 


throughout the section, and was a 


means of providing an opportunity to i 
present a number of outstanding FFA | 


leaders to the people of the area and 
promote the activities of vocational 
agriculture —End 


You helped rt 8 it possible for us to say, 


"YOURE AHEAD WITH HEREFORDS! 


and we're grateful. Your counsel to 
. plus thou- 


It’s true. . 
Hereford breeders and pr es 
of prospective breeders and 

i is dis- 
de it possible for the future of ¢t 
ered hone to look brighter than ever before! 


i i f breeding and 
advice on the techniques 0 

i ders and producers. 

t rofits for more bree 
ag “tlh that your fine work has largely spelled 
the difference between success and failure for 

these men . . . for the breed. 


? 

NEED MORE COPIES of cow COUNTRY U. S. A.? 

This 36-page, profusely illus- 

trated booklet is fascinating 

reading to anyone interested in 

the cattle industry. Just write Fits 
us and tell us if you would like yay 
to have a few extra compli- ‘He 

entary copies. 

(AMERICAN HEREFORD 
ASSOCIATION 

. E, Hereford Drive 
City 5, Missouri 


Since 1742 


. Herefords, your best beef. 


A monthly magazine devoted exclusively to 
turkey raising. Every issue filled with the latest 
information on breed improvement, marketing 
plans; hundreds of new brooding, feeding man- 
agement ideas. Subscription rate, 2 years 


for $3. 
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Contuse 
Better 
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There are now two farm magazines with very 
similar titles. Here are the facts: 
magazine will continue to serve you by providing 


Since 1944, Watt Publishing Company has been 
publishing Better Farming Methods for vocational 


agriculture teachers, county agents and other agri- 
cultural leaders. Many of you have been calling 


it “Better Farming” for short. 
issue, 


Country Gentleman with its Janua 
changed its principal title to Better Farming. 
That's bound to create some confusion. 

We will continue to bg gee Better Farming 
Methods under this title. It is adequately protected 
by trademark registration. 

Better Farming Methods as your professional 


the kind of editorial content about your specific 
kind of work that will help you do a better pro- 
fessional job. In this respect, it will be very distinct 
from Better Farming. 

Among the leader publications, Better Farming 
Methods is distinctive too. In a recent survey 
among agricultural leaders, three out of four of 
those who receive all three farm leader publications 
voted Better Farming Methods most helpful. 

So Better Farming Methods will be coming to 
your office as in the past. We thought you would 
appreciate this note of explanation. 


Palin A, Wath 


President and Publisher 


Better farming Methods 


WATT PUBLISHING Co. 


EPA 


MOUNT MORRIS, ILLINOIS 


- Professional Magazine for Leaders who TRAIN and ADVISE Farmers __ 
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AG CHEMICALS 
1—Weeds Take a Beating 


Yes they do, from the products des- 
cribed in these five booklets available 
to you from the General Chemical Divi- 
sion of Allied Chemical & Dye Corp. The 
weed season is approaching, so get now 
all the available information to help you 
suggest weed control measures as the 
occasion arises. 

A—MCP Amine Weed Killer 

B—TCA for Grass Weed Control 

C—2,4-D Amine Weed Killer 

D—2,4-D Ester Weed Killer 

E—MCP Amine Weed Killer 

On the postal card 
CIRCLE 1A, 1B, 1C, 1D, 1E 


2—Pest Control Guide 


Old Scratch, Inc., would like to send 
you a booklet entitled “Proven Pest Con- 
trol.” This will give you basic informa- 
tion on the general field of pest control 
and provide you a good reference piece 
on this subject for your library. 

On the postal card 
CIRCLE 2 


3—The Story on Fungicides 


Great changes are taking place in the 
fungicides used in the field of agricul- 
ture. The Tennessee Corp. has prepared 
several booklets that will be of help to 
you in keeping abreast of this rapidly 
changing field. They are: 

A—“Microgel” Copper Fungicide 

B—Tennessee “26” Copper Fungicide 

C—Tennessee Copper Fungicides 

D—Tennessee Cop-O-Zink 

E—The Copper Basin 

On the postal card 
CIRCLE 3A, 3B, 3C, 3D, 3E 


4—Keep Fighting Rats 


Farmers cannot afford to relinquish 
their everlasting battle against rats and 
mice. This is good advice, and to fortify 
this argument the Wisconsin Alumni Re- 
search Foundation has booklets available 
to you that will give added help. 

A—Rat & Mouse Control 

B—Rat & Mouse Control Project 

C—Win the War Against Rats 

D—Community Rat Campaign 

On the postal card 
CIRCLE 4A, 4B, 4C, 4D 


All Booklets Listed 
in this section 
are 


These booklets are available from 
these individual companies and 
will be of help to you in your 
work of training and advising 
farm people. 


ANIMAL HEALTH 
5—Vet Product Guide 


A “Buyer’s Guide for Veterinary 
Products” is a booklet available to you 
from the Dr. David Roberts Veterinary 
Co., Inc. This will give you pertinent 
information on veterinary products, their 
use, and how to buy them. 

On the postal card 
CIRCLE 5 


6—Don’t Tolerate Mastitis 


Mastitis is still prevalent on many 
dairy farms and is a constant plague to 
the farmer. E. R. Squibb & Sons, recog- 
nizing this fact, has prepared several 
booklets that will give you the latest 
information on the control of this con- 
dition. It will do no harm to have these 
booklets readily available to give you 
answers to questions about this problem. 

A—Stamp Out Mastitis 

B—Effective Control of Mastitis 

C—Vitamin Mineral Supplement 

On the postal card 
CIRCLE 6A, 6B, 6C 


7—Bicillin Dosage Chart 


Wyeth Laboratories has prepared a 
very comprehensive booklet on the rates 
of dosage among various farm animals 
for bicillin and bicillin fortified. This 
chart is a handy piece of information to 
have available when questions arise con- 
cerning the use of this product. Your 
farmers, too, would like a copy. 

A—Dosage Chart on bicillin 

B—Facts on Newcastle Disease 

C—Prevention, Control of Mastitis 

On the postal card 
CIRCLE 7A, 7B, 7C 


BREED ASSOCIATIONS 


8—Brahmans Becoming Popular 


More and more people are becoming 
interested in Brahman cattle and how 
they have adapted themselves to our 
country. Here are five booklets on this 
breed of cattle, available to you from the 
American Brahman Breeders Association. 

A—More Beef & Profit 

B—Standard for Brahmans 

C—History of Brahman Cattle 

D—Crossbreeding with Brahman 

E—Colored Brahman Picture 

On the postal card 
CIRCLE 8A, 8B, 8C, 8D, 8E 


9—Shorthorn Information 


Milking shorthorns are a popular breed 
of cattle, and many young and adult 
farmers have questions concerning them. 
When asked such questions, have this 
ready information available to help your 
people. 

A—Polled Milking Shorthorns 

B—Preparing Shorthorns for Show, 

Sale 
C—Lessons in Shorthorn Judging 
D—The Breed That Fills Every Need 
On the postal card 
CIRCLE 9A, 9B, 9C, 9D 


10—All About Hampshires 


Five booklets on the Hampshire breed 
of hogs that you'll want for your ref- 
erence library are listed below. They 
will be of valuable help in guiding 
young and adult farmers to the oppor- 
tunities and strong points of this breed 
of swine. 

A—Certified Hampshire Hogs 

B—Increase Your Profits 

C—Guide for Judging 

D—Hampshire Judging Poster 

E—Queen of Swinedom 

On the postal card 
CIRCLE 10A, 10B, 10C, 10D, 10E 


Please! 
Sign your name—give your ad- 
dress—on the postal card. 
Use a card from the latest 
issue of Better Farming Methods 
—not an old one. 
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BUILDINGS 


11—Quonsets for Success 


Many farmers have purchased and 
found the many advantages to using steel 
buildings. Here are five excellent ref- 
erence booklets, filled with educational 
information, available from the Great 
Lakes Steel Corp., that can become a 
valuable addition to your library. 
Merely circle the appropriate number. 

A—Quonset Buildings 

B—Stall Diary Barns 

C—Loose Housing Dairy Barns 

D—November Quonset Farmstead 

News 
E—December Quonset Farmstead 
News 
On the postal card 
CIRCLE 11A, 11B, 11C, 11D, 11E 


12—Flexboard Is Flexible 


It has many uses and many of these 
uses will be explained to you in the 
Johns-Manville Asbestos Flexboard 
Pamphlet available from the Johns- 
Manville Corp. Why not circle the ap- 
propriate number today so that you 
might receive your copy promptly? 

On the postal card 
CIRCLE 12 


13—Farm Window Magic 


Windows can increase profits from 
livestock and poultry, believe it or not! 
To prove their point, Libbey-Owens- 
Ford Glass Co. would like to send you 
three booklets on the use of windows in 
farm buildings. Send for them today. 


A—Windows Increase Poultry Profits 
B—Windows Increase Profits from 
Hogs, Sheep 
C—Windows Increase Dairy Profits 
On the postal card 
CIRCLE 13A, 13B, 13C 


14—Repair—Remodel—Rebuild 


By using products of the Masonite 
Corp., you can do many repairing and 
remodeling jobs on the farm. Listing 
the various ways of using their pres- 
wood products, the company has pre- 
pared three booklets that you will find 
of use in farm shop classes and in 
counseling with farm people. All of these 
will prove of value to you. 

A—Farm Building Plans 

B—Nail-It-Right Chart 

C—Repair, Remodel, Build on the 

Farm with Preswood 
On the postal card 
CIRCLE 14A, 14B, 14C 


15—Building With Aluminum 


This is a very popular building 
material now, and the Quaker State 
Metals Company would like to send you 
information on their aluminum building 
products. You may find some new ideas 
and suggestions in their product infor- 
mation sheet. 

On the postal card 
CIRCLE 15 
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16—Farm Plan Catalog 


That’s the title of a booklet published 
by the Reynolds Metals Co., and avail- 
able to you as an ag leader. You can 
always use information and references 
on farm plans, for people are continually 
asking your opinion and help concerning 
their building plans. Send for this book- 
let today. 

On the postal card 
CIRCLE 16 


17—Asbestos Comes in Colors 


You can get various color-grained as- 
bestos siding material, as well as durable 
roof shingles. Several booklets from the 
Ruberoid Company explain these two 
building products and how they can 
be of value and use to your farm people. 
You may find these booklets of value to 
you in aiding your farm people. 


A—Stonewall Asbestos Cement Siding 
B—Lok-Tab Asphalt Roof Shingles 
C—Ruberoid Shingles 
D—Color-Grained Asbestos Siding 
On the postal card 
CIRCLE 17A, 17B, 17C, 17D 


One Card for You... 
... and an Extra One! 


In each issue of Better Farm- 
ing Methods you will find dupli- 
cate postpaid postal cards. Each 
card has printed a complete num- 
bered listing of material. Each 
number refers to a specific book- 
let or booklets reviewed in this 
issue of the magazine. 

One card is for your use—the 
other one you may want to pass 
along to some other agricultural 
leader in your office. 

Use the cards each month. Re- 
member, no booklet listings are 
repeated from the previous 
month. 


FARM CROPS 
18—Corn Facts 

The corn planting season is just 
around the corner, and perhaps you 
can use additional information on hy- 
brids, corn management, and some of the 
salient points about the Funk Bros. hy- 
brids in particular. Therefore, these 
three booklets can be of help and in- 
terest to you. 

A—More Profit From Corn 

B—Tomorrow’s Hybrids Today 

C—Funk’s G-Hybrids 

On the postal card 
CIRCLE 18A, 18B, 18C 


Check these pages 


EVERY MONTH! 


No booklet listings are repeated 
from the previous month. 


NEW 


Never the same— 


19—Band Seeding 


The Thermoid Company has a 
band seeder with a new replacement 
fertilizer hose that is proving ad- 
vantageous in farming. To explain 
this and the new band seeding meth- 
od, a booklet is yours that will give 
you informative information. 

On the postal card 
CIRCLE 19 


20—Underground Tanks 


This title “How to Install Under- 
ground Tanks” is available from the 
Tokheim Corporation. It gives com- 
plete plans and instructions for plac- 
ing underground fuel tanks on the 
farm. This is a great safety factor 
and may be of interest to you and 
many of your farm people. 

On the postal card 
CIRCLE 20 


21—(Schain Reagent 
Ths safe, accurate, one-solution 
Schain Reagent method of deter- 
mining the butterfat content of milk 
has become standard in many vo-ag 
departments. An informative pam- 
phlet listing equipment required, in- 
structions, comparative data and 
testimonials by users is available 
from your Schaintest Distributor. 
On the postal card 
CIRCLE 21 


22—Table Tape Recorder 


A new table-model tape recorder 
with a multiple speaker system is 
available from Bell & Howell Com- 
pany. It combines ultra modern with 
extreme realism in sound reproduc- 
tion. Circle the appropriate number. 

On the postal card 
CIRCLE 22 


fim 
| 


Booklets and Products + 


Watch for the change—Every month! 


23—New Ag Supply Catalog 


In the new agricultural supply 
catalog of the Insemikit Company, 
you will find listed America’s most 
complete source of livestock artifi- 
cial insemination equipment. In ad- 
dition, it is packed with information 
and illustrations describing hundreds 
of worthwhile, yet hard-to-find sup- 
plies for the farmer and ag leader. 
It contains a very complete listing 
of best sellers in the animal hus- 
bandry and agricultural book field. 
A copy of the catalog is available to 
pa agricultural leader for the ask- 

g. 

On the postal card 
CIRCLE 23 


24—Versatile Aluminum 


Have you ever tried to interest 
some of your 4-H boys and giris or 
FFA boys in making durable and 
useful items from aluminum? If not, 
here is a splendid little pamphlet 
giving you information on this craft 
that will be of real interest to your 
young people. It is made available 
to you by the Metal Goods Corpora- 
tion, and you may have a copy on 
request. 

On the postal card 
CIRCLE 24 


25—Safety Sign 


Have you ever wished for a safety 
sign for side-streets and driveways 
where your children might play? If 
so, here may be the answer. This 
sign is 12 x 12, finished on both sides, 
and comes with a bracket and hooks 
for hanging. More information and 
the sign cost is available to you from 
the Arkard Service Company. Circle 
the appropriate number today for 
more information. 

On the postal card 
CIRCLE 25 


26—Hard-Surfacing 


Victor Hard-Surfacing Farm Man- 
ual is the title of a booklet available 
from the Victor Equipment Com- 
pany. It contains illustrated instruc- 
tions on rebuilding and hard-surfac- 
ing some 30 different farm tools. 
Much useful information is contained 
in the booklet, and all can be used 
by you as an ag leader. 

On the postal card 
CIRCLE 26 


27—Why Suckle Bottle 
Feeding? 


Albers Milling Company has a 
suckle bottle program that offers 
the dairymen a milk replacement 
feeding program without residue 
waste. as in pail feeding, and at one- 
half the cost of pails. Should you 
wish more information on this and 
a booklet entitled “Raising Better 
Livestock,” circle the approciate 
number on the postal card and drop 
it in the mail box today. 


On the postal card 
CIRCLE 27 


28—A Jig of a Jig Saw 


Yes sir, this is a new and a good 
one. It will cut most any type of 
material, and do it faster. It is a 
product of the Atlas Press Company, 
and they would be delighted to send 
you more information concerning 
this shop tool that will make your 
work as a teacher easier. 

On the postal card 
CIRCLE 28 


29—Start Young to Judge 


The American Shorthorn Breeders 
Association has a splendid 24-page 
illustrated booklet entitled “Start 
Young, Learn to Judge.” It gives the 
readers in pictorial form, the points 
to look for in judging good cattle. 
Don’t miss sending for this booklet. 
You can use it in young and adult 
classes and for counsel with farmers. 


On the postal card 
CIRCLE 29 


How to Order 
Booklets 

L. Clip out the postal service 
card. 

2. Fill in your name, position, 
and address in the space pro- 
vided. 

3. Circle on the postal card 
the numbers of the booklets you 
want to receive. 

4. Mail the card! It is self 
addressed and NO POSTAGE 
IS NECESSARY. 


FARM EQUIPMENT 
30—Farm Use of Sisalkraft 


Each day more farmers are becoming 
aware of the uses of sisalkraft on their 
farm. It can help materially in reducing 
hay spoilage and is useful in constructing 
temporary silos. For booklets on this 
subject from the American Sisalkraft 
Corp. it will help explain its varied 
uses more fully. 

A—This is Sisalkraft 

B—How to Cut Hay Spoilage 

C—Reduce Spoilage of Feed 

D—Sisalkraft Temporary Silos 

On the postal card 
CIRCLE 30A, 30B, 30C, 30D 


31—Sprayers for Farm Use 


There are any number of different 
kinds and types of sprayers available 
for use in agriculture. The John Bean 
Div., Food Machinery & Chemical Corp., 
has prepared four booklets that explain 
some of their types of sprayers. We think 
you'll find these booklets of interest 
and help. 

A—Orchard Sprayers 

B—Farm Sprayers 

C—Brush Control Sprayers 

D—Shade Tree Sprayers 

On the postal card 
CIRCLE 31A, 31B, 31C, 31D 


32—The Wire Winder 


Every farmer at times has had the 
problem of winding up old wire and 
fencing. The H. D. Hume Co. would like 
to send you a booklet on their wire 
winder that you will find of interest 
and perhaps can pass along to farmers 
information about this equipment. 

A—Hume Wire Winder 

B—Hume Reel 

C—Hume Crop Guards 

On the postal card 
CIRCLE 32A, 32B, 32C 


33—More About Sprayers 


A description of the sprayers manu- 
factured by D. B. Smith & Co. is avail- 
able to ag leaders in a booklet of theirs 
that they would like to send to you. 
Should you wish a copy of this material 
for your files, merely circle the ap- 
propriate number on the postal card. 

On the postal card 
CIRCLE 33 
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34—All About Farm Lighting 


Much can be said about the desira- 
bility of farmers having facilities for 
outdoor lighting, and, many such facili- 
ties are in need of revising and re-wir- 
ing. One of two booklets offered by the 
Steber Manufacturing Co. will give you 
valuable information on the equipment 
they handle to help correct this farm 
problem. 

A—Farm Lighting Equipment 

B—Steber Infrared Brooders 

On the postal card 
CIRCLE 34A, 34B 


FARM MACHINERY 


35—What’s New in A-C 


Should you wish the latest informa- 
tion on the Allis-Chalmers line of farm 
equipment, here are a few booklets that 
will give you information concerning 
their products. You may find this of in- 
terest to you in helping farmers who 
own such equipment, or are interested 
in learning the salient points concerning 
the A-C line. 

A—New Roto-Baler 

B—Rear Engine Tractor 

C—Forage Harvester & Blower 


36—Seed Seeding Facts 
Seeding and fertilizing, two ever-pres- 
ent jobs on the farm. And many changes 
are taking place in applying fertilizers 
and improving seeding practices. The 
E. S. Gandrud Co. has available pam- 
phlets on these two subjects, and we 
think you will find them of interest and 
help in your work. 
A—3-Hopper Spreader & Seeder . 
B—Side-Dressing Fertilizer Attach- 
ment 
C—Gandy Seed-Saver 
D—Gandy Land Measuring Wheel 
On the postal card 
CIRCLE 36A, 36B, 36C, 36D 


37—Take Care of Hay 


If you’d like more information on hay 
conditioning and methods in use, be sure 
to get these three booklets from the 
Meyer Manufacturing Co. They will give 
you concise pointers concerning the con- 
ditioning of hay, and what your farmers 
might expect from this practice. 

A—Meyer Method of Conditioning Hay 

B—Meyer Hay Conditioner 

C—Owner Reports 

On the postal card 
CIRCLE 37A, 37B, 37C 


38—Tractors by Oliver 


With ever-increasing mechanism on 
the farm, and much of the power supplied 
by the tractor, you as an ag leader need 
all the available information you can get 
on all makes of tractors and equipment. 
The Oliver Co. will send you information 
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on their line of tractors by merely 
circling the appropriate number on the 
postal card. 
A—2-3 Plow Super 55 Tractor 
B—Super 66-77-88 Tractors 
On the postal card 
CIRCLE 38A, 38B 


39—AlIl About Boron 


Boron deficiency in soils can be serious. 
The Pacific Coast Borax Co. can supply 
you with information concerning boron, 
and what materials are needed to cor- 
rect such deficiencies. Send for these 
booklets today. 

A—Fertilizer Borate 

B—Polybor-2 

C—Boron Deficiency Symptoms 

On the postal card 
CIRCLE 39A, 39B, 39C 


40—Mr. Nitrogen 


Actually, that’s one title of a booklet 
that Spencer Chemical Co. has describ- 
ing for you leaders the importance and 
ever-increasing use of nitrogen. We are 
just beginning to realize in agriculture 
the tremendous need for nitrogen and 
the increased production we can achieve 
by using proper amounts of it. Be sure 
to include receipt of these three book- 
lets when you send in your postal card. 

A—Nitrogen Timetable 

B—Mr. N. 

C—Five Tested Steps to Maximum 

Profit Corn 
On the postal card 
CIRCLE 40A, 40B, 40C 


TEACHING AIDS 


43—Money for FFA Chapters 


Liberal commissions are allowed to 
FFA Chapters for selling subscriptions 
to America’s leading poultry publications. 
Vo-ag teachers will find this an easy 
method for increasing their Chapter’s 
treasury. Send for complete information. 

On the postal card 
CIRCLE 43 


45—Swift’s “Story” Booklets 


When it comes to explaining some of 
the basic stories concerning products 
and materials in agriculture, you'll look 
a long ways to beat the booklets put out 
by Swift & Co. They’re educational, 
interesting, and can provide ready ref- 
erence and lesson material for young 
and adult farmers. Upon receiving them, 
you can readily see why they are rec- 
ommended highly. 


A—The Story of “Soil 
B—The Story of Plants 
C—The Story of Meat Animals 
D—The Story of Grass 
E—The Story of Dairy Animals 
On the postal card 
CIRCLE 45A, 45B, 45C, 45D, 45E 


44—Soil Testing Still Important 


Never discount the importance of soil 
testing, and it becomes even more im- 
portant with the increased use of fer- 
tilizers by many farmers. You, personally, 
will want these two pieces of literature 
to keep abreast of soil testing equipment 
and its use. 

A—Fable of the Discouraged Farmer 

B—Simplex Soil Testing 

On the postal card 
CIRCLE 44A, 44B 


TOOLS 


46—A Power Shop 


DeWalt, Inc., makes many tools for 
use in home, school and farm shops. They 
have a catalog entitled “DeWalt Power 
Shop” that has many ideas and describes 
many of their products. You will be 
able to use such a booklet in your daily 
work with young and adult farmers in- 
terested in power tools and shop work. 

On the postal card 
CIRCLE 46 


47—Tools by Stanley 


Keep abreast on the latest tools manu- 
factured by Stanley Tools and also pro- 
vide yourself with the information they 
put out on the care and use of common 
shop tools. They have three booklets 
available to you that you'll find inter- 
esting and informative. 

A—Stanley Steel Square Booklet 

B—Tool Catalog 

C—Expert Soldering Booklet 

On the postal card 
CIRCLE 47A, 47B, 47C 


48—Files for the Farm 


This booklet title does not refer to 
letter files, but steel files used in farm, 
home and school shops. Nicholson File 
Co. has provided this booklet for you, 
and it is one of the most informative, 
descriptive booklets on the subject we 
have ever seen. I think you'll want to 
receive a copy from them, and then pos- 
sibly get additional copies for use in your 
shop work. 

On the postal card 
CIRCLE 48 


VISUAL AIDS 


50—Kodak Projectors 


Eastman Kodak Co. has prepared a 
booklet describing their Kodascope Pag- 
eant sound projectors, 16mm. size. You 
can profit by receiving this information. 
Even though you may not have this par- 
ticular make of projector, you will be 
interested in the description of the new 
models, and the general photographic 
hints that this literature contains. 

On the postal card 
CIRCLE 50 


| 

E—Mounted Moldboard Plows 

ie On the postal card 
CIRCLE 35A, 35B, 35C, 35D, 35E 

ty 


Cyclethrin Kills Flies 

A new insecticide for controlling 
house flies and other insects has been 
announced by Carbide and Carbon 
Chemicals Company. It has been 
given the name “cyclethrin.” 

It can be used to advantage in oil 
space sprays and in low-pressure 
aerosols for use against house flies, 
gnats, and mosquitoes. Cyclethrin is 
more effective when used in dairy and 
livestock sprays. Field tests have 
shown that treadle spray concentrates 
containing cyclethrin afford dairy and 
beef animals excellent protection from 
horse flies. 

Cyclethrin is available at the pres- 
ent in limited quantities for test pur- 
poses, 

* 


New Plastic Is Tough 


A new plastic, called “rigid PVC” 
is claimed to be superior to stainless 
steel in many applications. Its use 
may greatly simplify cleaning of milk 
production equipment. 

The surface of the tough plastic is 
so smooth that special cleansers for 
milk handling equipment now may be 
unnecessary. The product is rust- 
proof, rather than rust-resistant. It 
is half the cost and weight of stain- 
less steel of comparable strength. 

Additional information may be ob- 
tained from Department EX-705, 
Stokes Molded Products Division, The 
Electric Storage Battery Company, 
Taylor and Webster Streets, Trenton 
4, NJ. 


* 


Folding Leg Hinge 


A new folding leg hinge has 
recently been introduced to shop 
workers that will make it possible 
to make game and card tables, 
fold away ironing boards, and 
many other items needing a fold- 


ing hinge. It is a product of 
Bostrom Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Milwaukee, Wis. 


* 


It’s better to drive one thought 
home than to leave three on base. 


Costa barrels of salt pork were 
standardcargoforthebroad-beamed 
river boats that pushed westward 
during thelast century. And, accord- 
ing to legend, terms for this staple 
commodity were the traditional 
“cash on the barrelhead.’’ 

To the vigorous, far-ranging 
pioneers, meat was money. To their 
sons and grandsons, now settled on 
fertile farms and ranches, meat is 
still money . . . important money 
...in terms of livestock payments. 

In 1954, approximately 80 per- 
cent of every Armour sales dollar 
was paid out for livestock, dairy 
and poultry products and other raw 
materials and supplies. Of course, 


in these modern times, we don’t put 
actual ‘“‘cash on the barrelhead’’— 
but the spot cash principle remains 
the same. Payments are made by 
check—cashable or bankable on 
sight, anywhere in the world. 
Today, as over the years, you can 
depend on Armour and Company 
tobidactively for yourcattle, calves, 
hogs and sheep in the areas that 
supply Armour packing plants. You 
can always look to Armour to pay 
cash prices anywhere, any time of 
the year, for your livestock. ‘“Cash 
on the barrelhead’”’ is a continuing 
Armour and Company policy con- 
tributing to the maintenance of the 
world’s finest animal agriculture. 


ARMOUR AND COMPANY 


General Offices © Chicago 9, Illinois 


Formula 


For EFFICIENCY | 


American Brahman bulls on cows of other 
breeds produce 10% more weaned selling weight 
at less cost than pure European cattle—25% 
more on Brahman crossbred cows. Reason: 
hybrid vigor, no pink-eye, ability to stand the 

heat. For information 


write: Dept. 
<u “AMERICAN BRAHMAN 
ASSOCIATION 


208 LOUISIANA HOUSTON 2 


TEXAS 


More Profits with 


Market Topping 
HAMP SHIRES 


More hog growers are de- 
Cheaper Gains 720932 9! meat 
MORE Meat of 


rustling ability and fine carcasses insure added profits. 
ampshires are the answer to efficient, profitable 
quality pork production. WRITE for 


liters 
tition ‘of bred ‘sow | BRED SOWS 
s; addresses of | 8y Mail Order! 


bv breeders. 


0 for 1 yr.sub | 
eshire Herdsman, 

|breed magazine | 
HAMPSHIRE SWINE REGISTRY 
1133 MAIN ST., PEORIA, ILLINOIS 


expert Fieldmen 
select your seed 
stock, at your price 


Write for details 


Patronize Our Advertisers. 
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Drouth? 
(Continued from page 45) 


farmer sees before buying the seed, 
cooperation of these dealers added a 
great deal to the effectiveness of the 
program. 

After the small grain program was 
outlined, newspaper articles on seed- 
ing small grain were published each 
week. The articles gave recommended 
varieties, seeding rates, fertilization, 
and other practices necessary. 

For several weeks, my radio pro- 
gram, which was given three times 
each week, was devoted largely to the 
emergency winter pasture program. 
Much of the same information given 
in newspaper articles was repeated 
again and again over the radio. 

The ‘County Office Manager of the 
ASC was interviewed in regard to 
assistance through the ACP program. 
Farmers were urged to plant oats in 
the dust..These oats were then ready 
to come up when it finally rained. 


Results Are Showing 


As a result of this program, effects 
are beginning to show. Rains finally 
fell the latter part of September, and 
the oats that were “dusted in” came 
up immediately. Planting continued at 
a rapid rate. 

If weather permits, Randolph coun- 
ty will be clothed with a blanket of 
green this winter, with one of the 
largest cover crops in history. It will 
be a welcome sight to cattle that have 
almost forgotten what green grass 
looked like.—End 


* 


Lambs Gain on High Protein 


Research work at Iowa State Col- 
lege indicates that a supplemental 
high protein blend containing urea 
stimulated gains in fattening lambs. 
The increase was 10 percent as com- 
pared to linseed meal used in the 
same ration. 

The results show that urea can be 
used by fattening lambs. The fact 
that the supplemental blend carried 
trace elements, vitamin D, and pro- 
tein or protein-equivalent from sev- 
eral sources may have been respon- 
sible for part of the differenee in 
favor of the blend. However, the high- 
er protein-equivalent undoubtedly 
was responsible for “a good part of 
the difference.” 


* 


I entreat you, firstly, to believe 
nothing ill against those you hate, and 
you'll grow to love them; secondly to | 
believe nothing ill against those you | 
love, and you'll love them doubly. | 


never grown a better crop” 


Today you'll hear more and more fruit growers saying that CRac 
Fruit Fungicide 341 has helped them grow the best fruit they ve ever 
sold. You'll find that they plan on using Crac 341 this year too— 
because fancy fruit means money in their pockets. 

Look around you today and you'll find Crac Agricultural Chemicals 
being used almost everywhere. Crac Herbicide-l helps growers cut 
their weeding costs, and does so with little or no drift hazard. Home 
gardeners are using it for weeding their vegetables, flowers, shrubs, 
and evergreens. 

There are many other Crac Agricultural Chemicals in use today. 
Crac Fly Repellent protects dairy cattle from biting flies. Crac Fungi- 
cide 658 is widely used for disease control on citrus, potatoes, tomatoes, 
‘cucurbits, and peanuts. 

Many more Agricultural Chemicals are being tested now at State 
and Federal Experiment Stations, and by Carbide’s staff of research 
workers. These, as well as the ones now in grower use, are the results of 
a continuous search for new and better chemieal aids for the farmer. 


If you would like to know more about Carbide’s 
line of CracG Agricultural Chemicals, write to: 


“CARBIDE ano CARBON CHEMICALS COMPANY 


A Division of Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation 
30 East 42nd Street New York 17, N. Y. 
“Crag” is a registered trade-mark of Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation. 
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Full-Color 


Livestock Pictures 


You can order from Better Farm- 
ing Methods full-color livestock 
pictures printed on heavy 8% x 
11% inch enamel stock. Each pic- 
ture is suitable for framing. Ideal 
for use in ag classroom, 4-H club 
room or office. 


Following pictures are available: 


. Brown Swiss Cow 

. Jersey Bull and Cow 

. Guernsey Bull and Cow 
. Holstein Bull and Cow 
. Duroe Gilt 


Hampshire Sow 


. Berkshire Sow 

. Hampshire Ram 

. Columbia Ram 

. Angus Bull 

. Hereford Bull 

. Polled Hereford Bull 

. Shorthorn Bull 

. Shorthorn Cow 

. Milking Shorthorn Cow 
. Percheron Horse 

. Milking Shorthorn Bull 
18. 


Hereford Cow 


15 cents each 


Complete set of 18, $2.50. 
SEND CHECK OR MONEY ORDER 
No C.0.D. orders, please 


Order from 
Service Department 


Better Farming Methods 


Mount Morris, Iilinois 


1955 NACAA Convention 


Because the 1955 National 
County Agricultural Agents’ As- 
sociation annual meeting will be 
earlier this year than usual, the 
Michigan County Agents want 
you to put these dates on your 
calendar. 

September 11-15, Michigan 
State College, East Lansing, Mich. 

Low cost—stay in dormitories. 

Trips to Detroit — Greenfield 
Village, Ford Plant—interesting 
programs. 

Bring the family. 
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Michigan Hires Leland 


Allen S. Leland, county agent, 
Hampshire county, Massachu- 
setts, was recently appointed 
county agricultural program 
leader in Michigan. 


This is a new position in the Mich- 
igan state extension office. “Leland’s 
appointment,” says James W. Dayton, 
extension director and association 
dean of the School of Agriculture and 
Horticulture, “was made possible by 
new federal funds. He will supervise 
program development and program 
execution among county workers and 
will assist in the coordination of state 
and county programs and activities. 


“We will be able to provide more 
training in methods, procedures, 
policies, and subject matter for coun- 
ty agricultural extension personnel. 
Leland in his new position will be 
responsible to H. Sidney Vaughan, 
now head, extension division of agri- 
culture.” 


Allen is a graduate of the class of 
1924 of the University, then the 
Massachusetts Agricultural College. 
He worked on the home farm in 
Bridgewater, Mass., then became as- 


sistant farm overseer at the State 
Farm in Bridgewater. Since 1927, he 
has been in Hampshire county. 


Honor Howard Burgess 


Howard Burgess, veteran 
Washington county agent, was 
recently recognized by Epsilon 
Sigma Phi. 


Howard Burgess, county extension 
agent, Walla Walla county, Washing- 
ton, received a certificate of recogni- 
tion awarded by the Grand Council 
of Epsilon Sigma Phi, held on the 


CONGRATULATIONS ... 
From Turner, right, to Agent Burgess. 


campus of the State College of Wash- 
ington during the Biennial Confer- 
ence of Agents and Research Workers, 
January 10-14. 

This award is for outstanding serv- 
ice rendered by Burgess during his 32 
years as an extension agent. Un- 
doubtedly you are familiar with this 
award and with the Extension Fra- 
ternity, Epsilon Sigma Phi—End 


* 


Indians to Have Agents 


On February 1, county agricultural 
agent work on the Wind River Indian 
Reservation, Fremont county, Wyo- 
ming, became part of the Wyoming 
Extension Service. 

The work had been carried on by 
the Bureau of Indian Affairs. The 
move is designed to streamline public 
service. The change came in a con- 
tract between the Bureau and the 
University of Wyoming through the 
Extensiop Service. 


; 
NACAA. 
2 
BF 
A 


The most recent state to join the National 
Association County Agricultural Agents 
is Arizona. At the convention in Salt Lake 
City last fall, County Agents Al Pace and 
Albert Face, took time out to chat with 
Paul Barger (right), NACAA secretary. 


* 


Duroc Sow Placing 


CORRECT PLACING 4-1-3-2 

This class of mature Duroc sows 
was placed 4-1-3-2. Number 4 and 1 
are the feminine, broody sows of the 
class and the kind that have made 
Durocs popular in the breeder and 
commercial herds. Four was placed 
over 1 because of her over-all bal- 
ance and depth of body, especially 
through the chest. Four is superior 
in her underline, showing more and 
greater spacing of teats. Four also 
excells 1 in meatiness, firmness of 
fleshing and stands stronger and 
straighter on her feet and legs. One 
does appear to be somewhat cleaner 
about the head and ear. 

One was placed over 3 because of 
her greater smoothness, quality and 
femininity throughout. She is also 
more desirable in her arch of back 
and is sounder and straighter on her 
feet and legs. One is also a meatier 
and trimmer sow than 3. 

Three is placed over 2 because of 
her more fully developed underline, 
balance and general broodiness as 


evidenced by her greater length and | 


depth of body ... particularly through 


satisfactory source 


her rear rib. Three is higher in her | 
tail setting and appears to show more | 


length in her ham. 

It should be granted, however, that 
2 is a firmer fleshed sow and is less 
wasteful .. . particularly in her lower 
ham. She is also stronger on her 
pasterns and stands straighter on her 
legs. This pair of sows is rather 
close, but on general depth, broodi- 
ness, balance, and femininity, 3 more 
closely follows the top two sows. 


* 


One sure way NOT to get along 
with other people is to carry grudges. 


the most 


magnesium 


Water-Soluble Double Sulfate of Potash.Magnesia 
(K2SO4 - 2 Mg SOa) - 22% K20 —18% MgO 


Thousands of farmers from coast to coast are getting 
bigger yields of high quality crops by using ferti- 
lizers containing soluble magnesium. Magnesium is 
now so widely used that many farmers—and agri- 
cultural authorities, too—are calling it the fourth 
element in the fertilizer bag. 

By far the most practical and effective way to 
supply needed magnesium is in soluble form in 
mixed fertilizer. That’s why so many leading manu- 
facturers regularly include Sul-Po-Mag in the ferti- 
lizer grades they make for a wide variety of crops 
grown on magnesium-deficient soils. 

Sul-Po-Mag, produced only by the Potash Divi- 
sion, is a properly balanced combination of sulfate 
of potash and sulfate of magnesium, both water- 
soluble and readily available to crops. 

The use of a fertilizer containing Sul-Po-Mag is 
becoming popular with more profit-minded farmers 
every year. It’s a sound farming practice that pays 
off in bigger yields, better quality and increased 
income. 


potash division 


INTERNATIONAL MINERALS & CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
GENERAL OFFICES: 20 NORTH WACKER DRIVE, CHICAGO 6 
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Raise Broilers 
for BIGGER 
Profits! 


boo 
tells 


how You 


@ Develop local markets and 
boost your profits 

@ Build cheaper, more effi- 
cient housing 

@ Feed larger broods, faster 
and easier 
@ Prevent and control diseases 
which cut into profits 

@ Set up a money-making home 
dressing plant 

@ Follow successful brooding 
and management 

practices 

@ Answer your problems on 
all phases of broiler 
production 


Successful 
Broiler Growing 
The up-to-date 
guide book written 
by Dr. Edmund 
Hoffman and Dr. 
James Gwin, lead 
ing experts in the 
broiler field. 
Hard cover, 
illustrated. 


Order your 
copy NOW 
only $3.50 


postpaid 
Deluxe Edition 


fully 


Pew 
iCLIP AND MAIL TODAY! 
§ WATT PUBLISHING CO. 

§ Mount Morris, Ill. 

§ Rush my copy of Successful 


1 Broiler Growing, postpoid. My 
$3.50 is enclosed. 


WEATHER OR NOT, 16 mm., sound, 
color, 22 minutes, 1955. Available 
from the National Fertilizer Associa- 
tion, 616 Investment Bldg., Washing- 
ton 5, D. C. 


A new educational motion picture 
which dramatically portrays how farm 
profits can be boosted by the fertilizer- 
irrigation team, is now available for 
distribution. 

Cooperating in the production of 
“Weather or Not,” was the Sprinkler Ir- 
rigation Association. Professional actors 
tell the story of “Weather or Not, which 
is designed principally for use in the 
humid regions of the U.S. east of the 
Rocky Mountains. A farmer and his son, 
both dairymen, who operate adjoining 
farms, compete with each other to see 
which one can produce the most profit- 
able pasture. 

The father installs a sprinkler irriga- 
tion system and fertilizes heavily. The 
son employs routine pasture manage- 
ment practices. Each keeps complete 
records, and at year’s end they compare 
cost and profit figures. As the story 
unfolds, it introduces the various re- 
quirements for profitable operation of 
an irrigation system. 


MODERN CHRYSANTHEMUMS FOR 
FALL BEAUTY, 16 mm., sound, 
color, 20 minutes, 1953. Available 
from Films of the Nations Distribu- 
tors, Inc., 62 West 45th St., New York 
36, N. Y. 


Many of you are interested in flowers, 
and certainly a film of this nature would 
make a good change of pace at some of 
your joint farm-home meetings. 

This film shows, in beautiful photog- 
raphy, fall scenes and Chrysanthemums. 
It features Jackson and Perkin’s, well- 
known floral company, new “bird” 
series mums. 

Apart from the acres of Chrysan- 
themum fields in full bloom, it depicts 
perfect close-up shots of each variety. 
Then it goes on to explain where 
Chrysanthemums should be planted 
around the home for perfect results. 


‘ 

GEORGE TACKLES THE LAND, 16 
mm., sound, color, 27 minutes, 1955. 
Produced by and available from Spen- 
cer Chemical Company, Dwight Build- 
ing, Kansas City 5, Mo. 


The struggles of a gentleman farmer 
recently retired from the city are re- 
counted in a humorous film entitled, 
“George Tackles the Land,” which has 
just been released by Spencer Chemical 
Company, Kansas City, Mo. 

A 27-minute full-color film, the theme 


is fertilizer usage. George Johnson and 
Annabelle are transplanted city folks in 
the film. From the outset, Annabelle has 
a green thumb where gardening is con- 
cerned, but George is an immediate 
failure at farming. 

Then George, while inspecting his corn 
nubbins, meets “Mr. N,” a powerful little 
elf symbolizing nitrogen, portrayed by 
Bill Barty, a midget in the Spike Jones 
TV show. In the course of his wanderings 
around the country with “Mr. N,” George 
sees the light. But when he rushes back 
to tell Annabelle, George discovers that 
she has known all along about the value 
of fertility balance, and thus the secret 
of Annabelle’s green thumb is revealed. 

Spencer expects the film to be of use 
in dealer meetings, extension work, and 
luncheon gatherings. A number of black- 
and-white copies have also been pre- 
pared for television use. 


HELPING THE TAXPAYER, 16 mm., 
b/w, sound, 15 minutes, 1955. Avail- 
able from Association Films, Broad at 
Elm, Ridgefield, N. J.; 79 East Adams 
St., Chicago, Ill; 1108 Jackson St., 
Dallas, Tex.; and 351 Turk St., San 
Francisco, Calif. 


This new documentary film was pro- 
duced by the American Institute of 
Accountants in cooperation with the In- 
ternal Revenue Service. 

Using dramatic case histories it shows 
what happens when the Revenue Serv- 
ice disallows the expenses of a business 
trip and when a businessman is faced 
with a Government claim for several 
thousand dollars in back taxes. 

The inside operations of the Inter- 
nal Revenue Service are also shown— 
handling, checking, processing 60,000,000 
income tax returns a year, amounting to 
more than $50,000,000,000. The purpose of 
the film is to inform the public about 
the complex activities of the IRS and to 
instill confidence by showing that even 
when tax returns are questioned the 
vast majority are settled by minor ad- 
justments or informal conferences with 
an Internal Revenue Agent. 


FARMER BROWN—STEEL WORK- 
ER, 16 mm., sound, color, 28 minutes, 
1954. Available from the Colorado 
Fuel and Iron Corporation, P. O. Box 
1920, Denver, Colo. 


This picture shows how steel is made, 
and the manufacturing of many products 
used on the farm and ranch. 

While not dealing entirely with agri- 
cultural work, this film might prove of 
interest to your farm groups as a re- 
lated industry to agriculture —End 
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A Compact Camera 


The Eastman Kodak Company, 
Rochester 4, N. Y., announces a 


new 35 mm, Retina camera. It 
has built-in exposure meter, in- 
terchangeable lens components, 
and rangefinder. A new feature 
is the interchangeability of lens 
components to provide long-focus 
and wide-angle lenses of highest 
quality. The company can send 
you more complete information. 


* 


Berkshire Gilt Placing 
CORRECT PLACING 1-2-4-3 


We have chosen No. 1 for our first 
prize winner. She has wonderful bal- 
ance, is very smooth and trim to indi- 
cate real lean-meat qualities. Her jowl 
is clean for a comparatively short 
headed animal. Her top line is nearly 
perfect and she carries her body 
thickness evenly from front to back. 
We would like to see her slightly 
heavier hammed, it is well rounded 
from the side view, but slightly flat 
from the rear view. It is firm and 
shows no sign of any excess fat. Her 
feet are very strong and legs are 
straight and set out on the corners. 

Nos. 2 and 4 are very similar in 
general appearance. Both are sound 
footed, have good underlines and good 
natural thickness. No. 4 has more 
jowl than No. 2 and is also thicker 
through the shoulders. While this 
thickness through the shoulders indi- 
cates more natural muscling, this 
coarseness just doesn’t go with good 
brood sows. No. 2 shows some excess 
fat between the hind legs, but has a 
better top line and higher tail setting. 

We think No. 3 is a rather easy 
bottom in this class for she has a flat 
top line, that won’t improve as she 
becomes heavier with pigs. It will 
get worse with each succeeding litter. 
She has long rear pasterns, rather 
light bone and is too short coupled. 
She also indicates coarse shoulders 
and notice the high cut flank in com- 
parison to the No. 1 gilt. 


| 


| 


products 
news 
for crop pests 


PERTHANE 
insecticides. They 
have low toxicity to 
warm-blooded 
animals, good 
solubility in aliphatic 
solvents, and good 
activity against 

a variety of 
household and 
agricultural insects. 


RHOTHANE 

(DDD or TDE) 
insecticides. They 
control hornworms, 
red banded leaf 
rollers, codling moth, 
tortrix and other fruit 
and vegetable pests. 


DDT 
insecticides. 


For over 25 years the Rohm & Haas 


Company has been a leading de- 
veloper and manufacturer of agri- 
cultural chemicals. Some of the many 


Rohm & Haas products now avail- 


able are listed at the right. 


CHEMICALS FOR AGRICULTURE 


COMPANY 
WASHINGTON SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 5, PA. 


KARATHANE 
fungicide. This is the 
first organic fungicide 
to give effective 
control of powdery 
mildew. Also has 
activity against 
several mite species. 


DITHANE 
fungicides. Used for 
the control of 

many diseases on a 
variety of crops. 


TRITON 

emulsifiers. They are 
offered in a wide 
selection for the 
emulsification of 
many organic 
pesticides used today. 


DrTHANE, KARATHANE, PERTHANE, RHOTHANE and TRITON are 
trademarks, Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. and in principal foreign countries. 


Efficient feeding programs for all 
livestock and poultry that produce 
“Quality Results at Low Cost”. 


WRITE FOR FREE BOOKLETS AND CIRCULARS 


HALES & HUNTER CO. 


141 W. Jackson Bivd., Chicago 4 


ANIMAL HEALTH 
NEWS 


Keep informed with this peri- 
odic bulletin which discusses 
animal disease, disease con- 
trol, and veterinary products 
now available. Write: 


United Pharmacal Company 
Dept. A, Box 296, Station D 
Saint Joseph, Missouri 


Buy Savings Bonds 
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ORDER! 


Judging Pictorials 


These are actual pictures of 
prize-winning animals taken by 
outstanding livestock photogra- 
phers. They are printed on heavy 
paper and will last indefinitely. 
Can be used over and over in class- 
room judging. Correct placings 
and reasons are provided with each 
pictorial. 


BEEF CATTLE 


Hereford Heifers 
Hereford Fat Steers 
Polled Herefords 


Angus Bulls 
Angus Cows 
Brahman Heifers 


Brahman Bulls Polled Shorthorn Cows 
Berkshire Gilts Duroc Senior Boars 


Chester White Hogs 
Duroe Market Barrows 
Duroc Gilts 

Duroc Mature Boars 


Hampshire Gilts 
Poland China Hogs 
Tamworth Gilts 
Yorkshire Gilts 


DAIRY CATTLE 


Brown Swiss Cows Holstein Bulls 
Guernsey Cows Jersey Cows 
Holstein Calves _Red Poll Cows 


Holstein Cows Red Poll Bulls 
Holstein Two-Year Old Heifers 


Columbia Sheep Hampshire Ewes 
Columbia Rams Shropshire Ewes 
Corriedale Ewes Southdown Market 


Lambs 


5 CENTS EACH 
Send Money With Your Order 
No C.O.D. Orders Please 
Order your pictorials today from 
Service Department 


Better Farming Methods 
Mount Morris, Illinois 
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Model Helps Sell Good Poultry Housing 


Edward Gregory, Oklahoma county agent, 
finds that the use of scale models helps 
in selling good farming practices. 


A scale model of a pole type laying 
house has helped Edward Gregory, 
county agent, Stephens county, Okla- 
homa, sell the idea of the use of rec- 
ommended types of chicken houses in 
the county. 

The model laying house is built on 
the scale of one inch representing one 
and one-quarter feet and is 24 by 24 
inches, representing a 30 by 30 foot 
unit that will accommodate 300 laying 
hens. It is complete with roosts, drop- 
ping pit, feeders, waterers, nests, and 
feed room. The floor is concrete, and 
even with this weight, the complete 
model weighs less than 15 pounds. 

Gregory uses the model in connec- 
tion with 4-H Club and adult school 
house meetings and office calls—in 
fact, finds it helpful any time that he 
is talking the use of better buildings 
for poultry. “I find that farmers can 
get a good idea of what they want to 
build by explaining the construction 
by use of the model,” Gregory says. 

The model was built in line with 
recommendations from Oklahoma 
A & M College and Gregory has a 
mimeographed list of materials and 
the estimated cost that he gives inter- 
ested farmers. He had the help of the 
chairman of the county poultry ad- 
visory committee in building the 
models. Twelve laying houses similar 
to the model have been built in the 
county this year. 

Gregory doesn’t limit the use of 


models to the laying house. Other 
models used in similar manner to the 
laying house include a portable load- 
ing chute for livestock, a head gate 
for holding cattle, and a set of septic 
tank frames. He has plans for build- 
ing models of barns and corrals in the 
future.—Lee Stevens, Oklahoma A & 
M College. 


* 
FFA Publicity 


(Continued from page 48) 


newspaper. If a project is par- 
ticularly outstanding, it will get 
attention in the statewide news- 
papers, radio stations, or magazines. 


More Story Ideas 


Skipping over to another section, 
we found under “cooperative activ- 
ities” an item “construct chapter 
barn”. An editor will tell you that 
this project is worth a full feature 
story in the local paper. Handled 
right, it can also hit the bigger 
papers and magazines. 

“Clean up and beautify ceme- 
tery”, “erect FFA welcome signs 
at edge of town”, “cattle parasite 
control”, “improve county fair 
buildings”, “cooperative buying of 
livestock”, and “county cattle 
clinic” are just a few of the other 


| 
| 
Sere. 
|. 
. 
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items included under cooperative 
activities. All of them are worth 
stories, at. least in the local news- 
paper. 


Tell About FFA—Often! 


The batting average held up as 
we reviewed the remainder of the 
program of work. We found nearly 
200 good publicity leads. At least 
20 of the stories would be worthy 
of sending to publications or radio 
stations outside the area. 

Our sample chapter, a Gold 
Emblem winner, reported 38 arti- 
cles appeared in local papers during 
the year. Compared with the aver- 
age, perhaps their publicity record 
was good, but they really only 
scratched the surface of what could 
have been done. 

What a different story there 
might have been if this chapter had 
developed a “program of publicity” 
and followed it as closely as they 
did their program of work! 


Ask Editor’s Help 


The lack of ideas, or “story leads” 
often is the bottleneck that hampers 
the FFA reporter who has little or 
no journalistic training. Using the 
program of work for the basis of 
planning publicity, the reporter will 
get a clear idea of the job that is 
expected of him during the year. 
He probably will need the help of 
a competent committee, plus all the 
time the instructor can spare. In 
many cases, it will be possible to 
get the help of a local newsman in 
reviewing the program of work and 
pointing out the story possibilities. 

Such planning assures that the 
FFA reporter and his committee 
will at least recognize the stories 
that surround them. 

The result is a “program of pub- 
licity”. With it, the chapter mem- 
bers can determine at any time how 
well they’re doing in this important 
field of activity—End 


These are the officers of the New Mexico 


County Agents Association for 1955. L-r, 
W. G. Vinzant, Roosevelt county, first vice- 
president; Benton R. Fritz, De Baca coun- 
ty, president; Odelio F. Baca, San Miguel 
county, second vice-president; and J. Vance 
Lusk, Colfax county, secretary-treasurer. 


artaceDrainage 


A farm-over drainage ditch being built 
with a 289 EVERSMAN Lond Grader and 
Smoother in Iriquois County, Ilinois. 


i in Clay 
A channel-type drainage terrace in 
County, Indiana constructed with plow, 
farm size tractor and 289 EVERSMAN. 


By LAND GRADING 
and SMOOTHING 


With an EVERSMAN Land Smoother it 
is now easy and inexpensive to move 
dirt from high places, fill pot holes and 
pockets, smooth land to produce an 
even grade over the entire field, and 
obtain proper surface drainage—and 
to build farm-over drainage ditches, 
terraces or diversion ditches which can 
be seeded to grass. It can be used to 
fill gullies and smooth hillsides before 
terracing or contour planting. 

The EVERSMAN is also a complete 
tillage tool for seedbed preparation. 
While automatically leveling the sur- 


face to remove high places and low 
places the Leveler breaks clods, pulver- 
izes the soil and makes a well packed 
seedbed which holds moisture, assures 
rapid field drying, best utilization of 
available moisture by equalized water 
distribution to all plants. Write for use- 
ful Free Booklet that will tell you more 
about land smoothing and grading for 
more efficient irrigation, surface drain- 
age and better seedbed preparation. 


EVERSMAN MFG. CO. 


CURTIS & FIFTH * DEPT. 20 * DENVER, COLO, 


kill ’em 
with 


WISCONSIN 
ALUMNI 
RESEARCH 
FOUNDATION 


HOW to Keer BEES 


Pollination is very important to the success- 
ful growing of legume, fruit, and vegetable 
crops; and Honey Bees are by far the most 
dependable instruments of pollination. 

Let us send to you at no charge, booklets 
on beekeeping, Extension Bulletin #253 
which tells of experiments with Honey Bees 
and clovers, and your 1955 catalog of Root 
Quality Bee Supplies—Everything you need 
to start this spring in time for the early 
fruit blooms and the clovers that follow. 


THE A. |. ROOT COMPANY 


DEPT, 5005, MEDINA, OHIO 


HELPFUL BOOKLETS Miss “Em: 
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Help Your Farmers Determine What Jobs 
They Should Undertake 


By T. J. Wakeman 


Teacher Trainer in Farm Mechanics 
Agricultural Engineering Department 
Virginia Polytechnic Institute 


@ FARMERS ARE HUMANS just as 

teachers. They may hear or read of 
another farmer doing some highly 
skilled jobs in farm mechanics and 
become discouraged or they may have 
the desire to become another excep- 
tional farmer. 

We, as teachers, should discuss with 
them what jobs they should do and 
those they should not do. Too often 
we have encouraged jobs such as 
building a home-made tractor or a 
bale elevator which could save him 
$100. 

Yet, he could be making minor re- 
pairs to a drill that would increase the 
yield 20 percent or more on his wheat 
crop. He could repair a corn planter 
that could increase the yield of his 
corn crop 25 percent. He could repair 
and adjust his corn picker to save an 
extra five bushels of corn per acre. 


Machinery Needs Adjusting 


We all know how easy it is for the 
drill or planter to plant seed too shal- 
low or too deep due to faulty me- 
chanism. The machinery does not 
come from the factory like this. Thus 
we must maintain the machine by 
making a few minor repairs on it. 

The corn picker is easily adjusted 
but is not self adjusting. Sometimes 
our farmers get so enthusiastic about 
some of the specialized jobs that they 
allow the farm business to suffer due 
to the fact that they are not doing 
the jobs they are capable of doing. 

When all the simple construction, 
repair, maintenance, and adjustment 
jobs are completed, then we can help 
the farmers with more complicated 
jobs that may be worthwhile or of 
some use. 

A good example of this is in weld- 
ing. Teach the farmer to make durable 
flat welds on wrought iron first, then 
progress to welding cast iron. Explain 
to him that hard-facing jobs and other 
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Jobs in: 
Tool fitting 


3. 
3. 
4 
5 


Farmer should: 
Sharpen hatchet 
Sharpen butcher knife 
Sharpen tin snips 


. Sharpen screw drivers 
. Dress up saw teeth (only) 


3. 


2. 
3. 


4. 


. Identify metals 


Cut metal and drill holes 
accurately 
Cut and tap threads 


“Construct hay feeders 
Construct a hog house 
Repair and construct wood 
fence 

Make tool racks 


Painting and 
Glazing 


2. 
3. 


Assist in selection of paint 


use of equipment to paint 
Paint small farm buildings and 


roofs 
Cut glass and putty in glass 


Arc welding 


Weld broken machinery parts 


2. Weld frames in horizontal posi- 


2. 


tion 
Make electrode holder and weld- 
ing table for home shop 


Cut hey wa 
. Cut ‘with a lathe 


Acetylene 


welding 


I. 
2. 


3. 


2. 
3. 
4. 


Bronze weld in horizontal posi- 


tion 
Heat metal for bending or 
straightening 


Cut metal 


Specialist should: 


. Fit saws 
. Sharpen 
. Sharpen 
. Sharpen 
. Sharpen 


electric sheep shears 
knotter knives 

meat grinding knives 
and weigh jointer 
knives 


. Press bearings on shafts 


. Make a drop leaf table 
. Make window sash 
. Build a dairy barn 


Construct a silo 


. Assist in selection of paint and 


use of equipment to paint 


. Assist or paint house and large 


buildings and roofs 


. Cut plate glass 


“Weld engine blocks 
. Hard face equipment parts 


. Weld large castings 


Weld ‘castings 
. Hard face equipment parts 
. Weld broken gears 


Labsteate, ebook tires and bat- 


tery, check for worn or loose 
parts daily, water, oil, and fuel 
hourly 

Replace spark plugs 


Special spring and fall tractor 
care 

Use anti-freeze tester, hydrom- 
eter and tire gauge efficiently 


. Rebuild motor 


. Check magneto or distributor 


and compression regularly 


. Repair transmission 


. Repair carburetor 


Farm machinery 
pick-up baler 


I. 
2. 


3. 
4. 


Sharpen ledger saaegy and knife 
Lubricate and clean daily 


Replace worn or broken parts 
easy to get to 
Make minor adjustments 


"Make an extension cord 


. Extend a light circuit to brooder 


house 


. Help with planning the farm 


wiring system 


. Make a small motor portable 


. Replace knotter head 
2. Replace worn or broken part 


difficult to get to 


. Make major adjustments 


. Help with the planning of the 


farm wiring system 


. Wire a house 
. Install a hay drier motor 


. Perform trouble shooting j jobs 


Form plumbing 


. Extend water lines 
. Repair leaky faucets and valves 


. Protect pipes from freezing 
. Help to plan farm water system 


. Install bathroom facilities 
. Assist in planning farm water 


system 
. Install electrical water pump 
. Install water heater 


. Lay concrete walkways 


. Lay concrete floors 


. Construct concrete fence posts 


. Construct concrete troughs 


. Build concrete silo 
. Build a masonry block barn 
. Lay concrete floor in dairy barn 


. Build a concrete water tank 


Teaches Farm Shop-s 
a 
2 
3 
4 
5 
q 
a 2 
Woodwork I. 
2 4 
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Tractors 
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South Bend 7” Precision Bench Shaper — less motor, 
stand and tool holder; f.o.b. factory — $551. 


Time is always at a premium in every 
shop course —there’s always more 
that should be taught than time per- 
mits. Often much time is spent de- 
veloping machine-handling ability. 

This condition is minimized with 
South Bend machine tools. Simplic- 
ity of design makes them exceeding- 
ly easy to operate. All controls are 
fast and positive in action. ..distinc- 
tively shaped knobs are readily rec- 
ognized by touch... large feed dials 
are plainly marked for easy reading. 


Compared with our costs 


OUR PRICES ARE LOWER 


than they were back in 1941 4 


49%, 


- - 
35 Name 


Since machine handling is acquired 
quickly on South Bend machine tools, 
students can concentrate on develop- 
ing their skills. This means that they 
will learn faster and obtain more 
from the course. Also, this means 
easier teaching for you, as less super- 
vision is required. 

If you are not completely familiar 
with all the advantages of using 
South Bend machine tools, now is 
the time to find out. Fill-in and mail 
the coupon. 


—— 


10” to 16-24” DRILL VY,” & 1” Collet 
FLOOR LATHES PRESSES TURRET LATHES 
—School__— 


GRINDERS SHAPERS 


South Bend Light Ten 
Model A Bench Lathe 
—less electrical equip- 
ment; f.o.b. factory 
— $500. 


South Bend Pedestal 
Grinder—with 8” 
wheels but less mo- 
tor; f.o.b. factory — 
$245. 


SOS SSS SSS SS 2888882) 
- PLEASE SEND INFORMATION CHECKED: 


are still rising. Buy now before in- - 
reased costs higher priees. 4 Street City & State— 


ee are closely tied to costs. Costs | & 
c 
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You'll get plenty 


POULTRY PROJECTS 
IN EVERY ISSUE OF 


POULTRY TRIBUNE! 
Vo-Ag Teachers... 


Every issue of POULTRY TRI- 
BUNE offers practical specific in- 
formation you can use in poultry 
projects as well as a supplement 
to your regular poultry husbandry 
textbooks. Make POULTRY TRI- 
BUNE your silent assistant in farm 
youth and adult training. 


County Agents... 


For beginners and experts alike 
POULTRY TRIBUNE provides time- 
ly help and advice which your far- 
mers can apply in poultry manage- 
ment and marketing to make bigger 
profits from their flocks. Poultrymen 
throughout the country rely on 
POULTRY TRIBUNE for complete, 
up-to-date information on poultry 
raising. 


Recommend Poultry Tribune 


to farmers and farm youth! 


<4 A 


Sandstone Building 
MOUNT MORRIS, ILL. 
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FARM MACHINERY... 
It constantly needs adjustment. 


complicated welding should be done 
commercially. 

The principles and examples men- 
tioned apply to the young farmer and 
adult groups, as well as the all-day 
groups. 

The following examples are the 
types of jobs the average farmer 
should and should not undertake un- 
less you have given him special in- 
struction or he has received it else- 
where. 


* 


Farm Welding Project 


The James F. Lincoln Arc Welding 
Foundation, Cleveland, Ohio, has an- 
nounced nine additional project plan 
sheets for its series of farm mechanics 
welding projects being prepared in 
cooperation with the University of 
Illinois Vocational Agricultural Serv- 
ice. The new plans are based on 
projects that have actually been built 
by farm high school students and sub- 
mitted in the Foundation’s annual 
high school competition. 

The new plans include a hay turner, 
swinging mandrel table saw, post 
puller, farm trailer, tractor mounted 
buzz saw, utility trailer, field cul- 
tivator, cattle squeeze, and a farm 
wagon. The plans are offered at the 
low cost of 10 cents per plan. 


* 


Greenhouse Preservative 


For four years, the University of 
Minnesota, School of Forestry, has 
been testing wood preservatives that 
can be used in greenhouses. 

They have found copper naph- 
thenate safe for greenhouse benches, 
flats, and trays. 

Other wood preservatives tested, 
including such standard solutions as 
creosote and zinc chloride, were 
found too poisonous to greenhouse 
plants to be used safely. 


You can build a... 


Stove 
Pipe 
Heater 


...an inexpensive unit 


@ A FEW SECTIONS of stove pipe, 

a supply of natural gas, and sev- 
eral standard pipe fittings were used 
by George Robinson, vocational agri- 
cultural instructor, Altoona, Kans., to 
construct an inexpensive heating unit 
for his vo-ag shop. 

This unit is economical to construct 
and provides an efficient output of 
heat. Furthermore, it can be con- 
structed with the shop tools on hand. 

Five six-inch stove pipe elbows and 
six joints of stove pipe were used in 
the construction of the heat chamber. 
Gas is piped into the heater through 
a one-half inch pipe. A three-eighths 


STove 
¢ 
OPENING 
| 
2" 


STOVE PIPE! 


Diagramed here is the basic pattern and 
measurements to construct and put to- 
gether the combustion chamber. 


inch control valve is used to turn the 
gas on and off. Robinson reports that 
the only technical problem encoun- 
tered was in the design of the gas jet 
and the fire chamber. 


After the gas is released from the 
control valve, it passes through a 
series of reducer couplings and into a 
one-fourth inch pipe. A regular stove 
orifice was screwed onto the end of 
the one-fourth inch pipe. 

The opening in the orifice was in- 
creased in size on an experimental 
basis. The size of the orifice was en- 
larged until it was determined that 


meg 
| 
\ 
~ | 
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This is the way the completed stovepipe 
heater will look in your shop room. 


they were obtaining a maximum 
amount of heat without excessive 
fumes being given off. An eleven- 
sixty-fourths inch drill was used to 
drill the hole in the orifice. 

Air is drawn in through the open- 
ing around the combustion chamber. 
The gas ignites and burns in a section 
of boiler flue pipe which is four inches 
by four feet in size. This pipe is sup- 
ported within the bottom section of 
stove pipe. The efficiency in the com- 
bustion of the gas can be increased if 
three or more indentations are made 
in the top of the boiler flue. 

As a safety precaution, it is rec- 
ommended that a unit of this type be 
vented to a standard chimney or to 
the outdoors.—Harold Kugler, Kansas 
State College. 


* 
book review 


Feeding Poultry 


The second edition of this book, “Feed- 
ing Poultry,” has just been published. 
The publisher is John Wiley & Sons, 
Inc., 440 Fourth Ave., New York 16, 
N.Y., the author is Gustave F. Heuser, 
Cornell University, and the book sells for 
$7.50. 

The second edition is designed to meet 
the needs of poultry producers, feed 
dealers, and poultry students for the 
latest authoritative information on how 
to raise the best poultry by employing 
modern feeding methods. The book 
makes generally available much of the 
new knowledge of feeding developed in 
recent years. 

It discusses the management and feed- 
ing of chickens for various purposes, 
presents information on feeding other 
types of poultry, and devotes consider- 
able discussion to health feeding. Ex- 
amples of rations have been brought 
together in the appendix for handy ref- 
erence. 

The reader will find that this book 
provides both scientific and practical 
information as well as helpful illustrative 
material. 


book 
* 
Remember the Red Cross 


The STANLEY 
No. 5 
JACK PLANE 


The “feel” of a Stanley Plane in a boy's hands, 
its ease of handling ... everything about this 
fine tool...backs up your instruction, in- 
spires his confidence. Write for Catalog No. 34, 
Stanley Tools, Educational Dept. 
183 Elm Street, New Britain, Conn. 
THE TOOL BOX OF THE WORLD 


[STAN LEY | 


a. U.S. Pat. Off. 
HARDWARE TOOLS ELECTRIC TOOLS 
STEEL STRAPPING—STEEL 


EER EERE EEE EE EES 


F.F.A. CHAPTERS 
PROMOTE F.F.A. 
SAFETY PROGRAMS 


Check farm tractors and imple- 
ments for proper guards—shields— 
reflectors—hitches—safety clutches 
and brake locks and safe brake 


pedal operation. 
CONTINUE F.F.A. 
COMMUNITY SERVICE 


‘ 

¢ Show—demonstrate and tell your 
‘ friends and neighbors of safer ways 
4 to protect their lives and property. 
¢ earn additional money 
for your Chapter 

H The J. E. Engels Tractor Safe Te 
6 Brake (a hand operated lever with 
1 which any operator can conven- 
¢ iently and positively lock both 
§ brakes on a tractor) is the latest in 
H Farm Safety Equipment. A liberal 
¢ commission program is available— 
H write for further information. 

¢ Free and without obligation your 
§ Chapter will receive a Safe Te 
state make 
a 


Brake—merely and 


model tractor. 
Fr J. E. ENGELS MFG. COMPANY 


103 Fountain Street 
Minerai Point, Wisconsin 
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By HERBERT L. SCHALLER, Editor 


Give Us Men! 


America enjoys a high standard 
of living. Where other countries 
have failed in their attempts to 
better themselves, we have been 
quite successful. 

Why? There may be many 
reasons. But one stands out: We 
have had an excellent public school 
system. 

It has had a large part in train- 
ing the people of our land how to 
accept and carry out greater 
responsibilities. 

The key to the success of our 
school system has been teachers— 
good teachers. No school system 
is any better than the teachers 
entrusted with the job of training 
the boys and girls. Yet the prob- 
lem that confronts us today in 
our schools is the fact that the 
number of competent and qualified 
teachers is woefully inadequate. 

All America has a tremendous 
stake in this problem. 

Let’s take a quick look at this 
problem. Educators estimate that 
the shortage of teachers in the 
present school year approaches 
125,000. If present day conditions 
exist, by 1960 the shortage will 
be about 250,000. Because of this 
shortage, schools are forced to 
employ many substandard teach- 
ers who have not had sufficient 
college preparatory training. 

Why are we experiencing such 
a shortage of teachers? Here are 
three reasons. 

(1) Wehave a smaller number 
of people of teaching age at this 
time due to the low birth rate 
of the ’30’s. 

(2) Teaching isn’t attractive 
—salaries are too low and the 
work load is too heavy. 

(3) We are rapidly losing our 
man part of the manpower situa- 
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tion in our schools. Too many 
men are leaving the teaching pro- 
fession. 

There you have the crux of the 
problem. Now, what can you do? 
First, recognize your responsi- 
bility in this situation. While all 
citizens and groups have a respon- 
sibility to the school system, ac- 
cept the fact that you, as teachers 
or community leaders, also must 
share a part of this responsibility. 

You should not pass along the 
total blame for the present school 
conditions to the taxpaying pub- 
lic. In so doing, you are only 
creating in their response a reflec- 
tion of your own personal attitude 
toward the schools. 

That leads into the second point. 
Accentuate the positive. 

The position of your attitude in 
a community quite often sets the 
tone of the attitude of the people 
toward their school. A negative 
approach is not conducive to in- 
creased appropriations for better 
schools. 

Your attitude should be posi- 
tive. After all, there are negative 


things about any business or insti- 
tution you care to name. 

Third, as community leaders, 
part of your responsibility should 
be to help recruit young people 
for the teaching profession. You 
help recruit boys and girls for 
many other professions, but you 
neglect this very important one. 

Finally, it is time all of us 
began talking about teaching as 
a career profession. 

The most damaging blow to our 
school system today is the tremen- 
dous loss of man teachers. We 
have been entirely unfair to the 
man who is making teaching his 
career. Rather than recognize 
that as an asset, our society has 
penalized him by setting his pay 
standard according to what sub- 
standard teachers would take. 

However, just to criticize this 
practice vehemently will not rem- 
edy it. Too many of our men 
teachers have openly talked about 
teaching as just a “stepping 
stone” to something else. In a 
left handed way, they (and many 


of us, too) have said they didn’t 
respect teaching as a career. 


Salaries are not great. And, 
sad as it may seem, they probably 
never will be. But teaching is a 
service. It has been true that in 
our system of democracy, any 
profession that seeks to raise the 
moral and educational standards 
of our people performs a service 
that has never been paid its due 
in dollars and cents. 

Teaching is a profession—and 
a select one. There is still great 
hope for improved conditions for 
teachers, especially those who 
make it a career. 
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Greatest fast-growth discovery since antibiotics and B,, 


The 


(SOLD AS A FEED SUPPLEMENT UNDER THE TRADE NAME VIGOFAC) 


New feed ingredient made hy Pfizer adds still more gains on top of the best gains 
possible with antibiotic and B,.—improves feed efficiency at the same time 


Chickens and pigs made 10 to 
20% faster eariy gains when 
Vigofac was added to a good 
basic ration. 


One of the reasons feed company nutritionists | Many feed companies are now fortifying their 
and feeders are so enthusiastic about The Vigo _ feeds and supplements with Vigofac so you can 
Factor is that it is a brand new growth-boosting _includeitin yourspring feeding recommendations. 
feed ingredient giving gains on top of the fine 
results now being achieved with the best nutri- 
tionally balanced and antibiotic-fortified feeds. 

With Vigofac, feeders can get up to 20 to 30 
extra pounds of pork per pig, or up to 250 extra 
pounds per 1,000 broilers in the same feeding 
time it now takes. Or, they can feed to the same 
weight (with less feed) and save several more 
feeding days to market. 


Vigofac is an Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc. 
exclusive product of Brooklyn 6, New York j 


2 
TRADE MARK 


DeKalb Research 
has made these Selected 
5-Acre yields possible ... 


*All yields were made 


on Selected 5-Acre 
Another corn crop has been harvested . . . production records 


computed, and once again, DEKALB CORN has come through with om rg a the 
another outstanding yield* record. In the 16th National Selected . Sel ‘ i ore 
5-Acre DEKALB Corn Growing Contest, 4789 farmers made yields* oe Selectec 5-Acre 
averaging 104.66 bu. of DEKALB corn per acre. Figures on the : DEKALB Corn 
map are computed averages of contest -yields* in each state... 4 Growing Contest 
DEKALB CORN grown on many types of soil, under good and: <x 
poor growing conditions . . . dependable performance possiblé 3 
from DEKALB Research—with seed. bred and tested for <i 
recommended growing areas. NEW, BETTER DeKalb Varieties are 
available for 1955—bred and thoroughly tested for growing conditions 
in vour area. See your DEKALB Dealer today. 


DEKALB AGRICULTURAL ASSOCIATION, INC., DEKALB, ILLINOIS 
Commercial Producers & Distributors of DeKalb Seed Corn & DeKalb Chix 
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é “4 IND. . 
N. MEX. 83. 15 Ky, 102 
OKLA. 4 
58.87 
| 
More Farmers have planted DeKalb</, 


